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WHAT'S THAT TREE? .. . Page 20 
































you've got to 


Swi ng that Kear-End 


for TOP performance 


Top performance, no matter what the footing . . . no matter what 


the job. 

When a ditch is wet, rear steer places the rear truck on the 
shoulder where the going is good. 

When the load is heavy, rear steer places the rear drivers so 
that they push behind the toe of the blade, while the front drivers 
pull ahead of the heel. More material is moved, farther and faster. 

When there’s finishing to be done, rear steer moves the rear 
wheels off to the side where they won’t leave tire marks. 

Yes, on job after job, right straight through the year, you’ve 
got to SWING THAT REAR-END to get maximum results, and only 
an Austin-Western Power Grader can swing its rear-end. 


; ‘| AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY 
i Subsidiary of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 
Power Graders . sg 
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more wood for the future by tree farming... 


Poday. thousands of private forestland owners are working toward a com- 
mon goal to grew more trees than are being harvested. Progress is being 
made in this direction as the voluntary tree farm movement gains momentum 
in the forest industry. There are now more than 1000 certified tree farms 
in America, consi<ting of about 27 million acres of commercial timberland. 
Pree farm owners are private lumber, pulp and paper companies and farmers 
Large or small, they have pledged to manage their timber as a crop. This 
means harvesting by a long-range plan. growing new crops of young trees 
and protecting forests from fire, insects and disease. AH timberlands owned 
by this company are managed as tree farms 

Tree farming practices vary with species and locality. In the Donglas 
fir region, trees are best harvested in staggered blocks as shown above 
Seeds seattered by the wind from mature trees left standing will reforest 
nearby harvested land, Planned harvesting is one of the many ways indus- 
trial foresters help nature grow crop after crop of new trees for the future. 
B rite us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for vour free copy of our interesting 


and colorful new booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 








These young fir trees ore the forests of Durable, easy te work ond strong...weed 
tomerrow. They will supply the weed ond has alwoys been in greet demond to build 
wood products needed in the years ahead. ottrective homes for form and city living. 


# vod is one of the nation’s most valuable and versatile 
raw materials, Penple and industry use wood every day 
as lamber, pulp aud paper, fibers, chemicals and in many 
other ways To supply this market, our company is grow- 


ing trees and manufacturing a variety of forest products. 





National opinion surveys indicate that the public does not know 
about the progress being made in industrial forestry. Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company is telling part of the story in a series of national 
magazine advertisements such as reproduced above. The Company 
believes that all who are engaged in industrial forest management 
should tell the facts about tree farming at every opportunity. 





WORKING IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST TO CREATE A PERMANENT FOREST INDUSTRY 








Letters 


Resolution 


Epiror: 


After studying the January 30th resolu- 
tion passed by the Board of Directors of 
The American Forestry Association care- 
fully, I find myself in agreement with its 
terms. It is my opinion that the integrity 
of our national forests must be preserved. 
This is particularly true in the state of 
Washington, where we now have an excel- 
lent balance of private, state and federal 
forest ownership. There is no question 
but that there needs to be considerable 
blocking up and boundary adjustment. I 
am very strongly opposed to further fed- 
eral acquisition as the balance we now 
have in the ownership pattern will be dis- 
turbed. Particularly am I opposed to the 
exchange of private forest acreage for 
stumpage from the federal forests. 

It would be inadvisable to turn over the 
federal forest lands to complete private 
ownership. Certainly, however, the sugges- 
tion of the Association for an impartial re- 
view of national forest boundaries would 
be well advised. This is particularly true 
in this state, with reference to the so-called 
purchase boundaries which have been es- 
tablished by a number of our national for- 
ests. There is also the matter of some 
300,000 acres of forest land in northeastern 
Washington, in Pend Oreille county, which 
were turned over to the national forests a 
number of years ago, but properly should 
have reverted into state ownership. 

We in state government in Washington 
heartily endorse the resolution as set forth 
in your letter of February 24. We would 
go one step further in expressing complete 
opposition to federal acquisition unless nec- 
essary for national defense. 


Arthur B. Langlie 
Governor 
Washington State 


Olympic Park 


Epitor: 


I have noticed that in your March issue 
you have played up “Protests on Olympic 
Park...” Throughout the years you have 
many times paid lip service to “conserva- 
tion” much like the Russians use the word 
“democracy.” Conservation in your dic- 
tionary seems to mean only conservation of 
monetary values; for example trees and 
water for the dollar equity that they repre- 
sent. This is mostly a Scotsman’s conserva- 
tion to prevent waste. Conservation, how- 
ever, has a much broader aspect. It in- 
cludes both abstract and concrete values 
that should be included in one over-all 
conservation program. As it is now, lum- 
bermen, stockmen, farmers and hunters all 
accept “conservation,” meaning to save dol- 
lars somewhat on a long-term basis. 

The naturalists on the other hand are 
desperately at work trying to save the few 
remnants of primeval nature left in Ameri- 
ca for both spiritual and economical rea- 
sons. These remnants are fast disappear- 
ing due to inroads of commercialism. What 


(Turn to page 52) 
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This Marion crane, powered by a 
Cat D13000 Engine, decks logs for 
winter sawing. Over 8,000,000 b.f. 
are decked each year at this Tahoe 
Sugar Pine Co. show. 


COULD YOUR ENGINE PASS THIS TEST? 





It’s a tough one. The Cat* D13000 Diesel Engine that 
powers this Marion crane has worked’ steadily—nine 
hours a day, 22 days a month, 12 months out of the year 
—ever since 1941. In that time it’s had exactly one over- 
haul! “We never have any trouble with this engine,” 
says E. L. Trefren, logging superintendent of the Tahoe 
Sugar Pine Co., Washington, California, the company 
that owns the engine. 

Cat Engines are not only trouble-free—they’re eco- 
nomical — operating on No. 2 furnace oil without fouling. 
They're available in 12 sizes, up to 500 HP. And they 
deliver their full rated horsepower, no matter which 
engine you select for your job. Leading manufacturers 
can supply these engines in the machines they build. 


Good service and genuine parts are supplied by your 
nearby Caterpillar Dealer. Call him for the whole story 
—ask him for proof of performance. 

CATERPILLAR, Peoria, Illinois. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks—® 
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The fastest way 


to load pulpwood 
and 


(ut ’ 


The HYSTER PULPWOOD LOADER 
Another HYSTER PROFIT-MAKER! No other like it! 


@ The Hyster Pulpwood Loader is specially de- 
THE HYSTER PULPWOOD LOADER IS A DEPENDABLE 
“WORK HORSE” OF THE PULPWOOD INDUSTRY 


signed for unloading pulpwood from farmers’ 





~ 






trucks, storing pulpwood in concentration yards, 
loading pulpwood on rail cars, gondola cars and 
on barges. The lift truck speed and maneuver- 
ability makes it possible and economical to trans- 
port the pulpwood around the largest yards. The 
Pulpwood Boom is equipped with a rugged 
















bumper plate for “bumping up”. Split slings Hyster 150 Lift Truck Pulpwood Boom 

with special tripping hooks eliminate the hazard SPECIFICATIONS 

involved in pulling the pin normally used on PULPWOOD Ss v wee ccccsocdcpcndcce patecons 5 feet | 
7 CE ce So ke an okie cs 3th oak 

most pulpwood slings —a feature that also re- 





duces cable — The boom comes romare me ae pe am 7 and 14 or 15-foot | 
The cost of the Hyster Pulpwood Loader is load cables with a special hook. 
well below most other mobile loaders available SSS 
today. This low initial investment makes it pos- 
sible to use the Hyster Pulpwood Loader even on 
small marginal yards. See your Hyster Dealer 
today, or write to: 
HYSTER COMPANY 


2962 N. E. Clackamas St. 1062 Myers St. 
Portland 8, Oregon Danville, Illinois 





Be sure to call your HYSTER dealer before you buy ANY PULPWOOD LOADER 


HYSTER COMPANY ° PORTLAND, OREGON * PEORIA, ILLINOIS * DANVILLE, ILLINOIS * NIJMEGEN, THE NETHERLANDS 

















By ALBERT G. HALL 


THE REVISED BUDGET FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE includes a request for $21 million 
for timber access roads, which is an increase of $9.7 million over the amount 
asked in the Truman budget. For other activities of the U.S. Forest Service, 
the new budget recommends $52.5 million, a decrease of $2 million from the 
Truman budget. Closed hearings have been held on the budget by the Agriculture 
Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee. Similar hearings are now 
underway in the Senate. 





THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, CONTRARY TO EARLIER REPORTS, appears destined to stay 
within the Department of the Interior — possibly pending further study of the 
advisability of a Department of Natural Resources. Following reports that a 
reorganization plan was in the making that would follow the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission for transfer of the BLM to the Department of Agriculture, 
a group of 55 western members of Congress made known to President Eisenhower 
that they would oppose such a move. 





SPEARHEADING THE OBJECTORS IS SENATOR "PAT" McCARRAN OF NEVADA. Ina letter to the 
President, McCarran stated that BLM and the U.S. Forest Service were "not rele- 
vant administratively, that unnumbered complications would result from a shift 
of present responsibilities, and that any goal of economy would not be served." 
Significantly, the plan for reorganization of the Department of Agriculture, 
which later was submitted and is now being studied by the Congress, does not 
provide for transfer of BLM. 





RESOURCES FOR THE FUTURE, INC., HAS ANNOUNCED that Lewis Williams Douglas, chairman of 
the Board, Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, and former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the United Kingdom, will be chairman of its Mid-Century Conference on 
Resources to be held in Washington, D.C. this fall. Conference vice chairmen 
will be Herman W. Steinkraus, president, Bridgeport Brass Company; Dr. Lewis 
Webster Jones, president, Rutgers University; and Dr. Karl T. Compton, chairman 
of the corporation, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The Ford Foundation 
has granted $150,000 for the preparation and conduct of the conference. lLeo V. 
Bodine, executive vice president of the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has urged Resources for the Future to place primary reliance upon the 
findings of the Fourth American Forest Congress to be called by The American 
Forestry Association in October, rather than duplicate efforts in this field. 

F (For additional coverage on the deadline-time conference of Resources for the 

: Future April 20-22, see "What's News Across the Nation," page 53.) 





THE REPLACEMENT OF ALBERT M. DAY, CHIEF OF THE U.S. FISH and Wildlife Service, by John 
R. Farley of Seattle, has given rise to some cries of "politics" by 
sportsmen's groups who have worked closely with Mr. Day in developing wildlife 
protection and rehabilitation programs. Day is a Civil Service career 
employee who has been with the government since 1918 and has been director of 
Fish and Wildlife since 1946. Another position has been offered to him, but 
it is reported that he will not accept it. Farley was executive director of 
the California Fish and Game Commission from 1929 to 1934 and is currently 
community relations director for the Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 
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THE SO-CALLED "CATTLEMEN'S BILL," LONG IN PREPARATION and in circulation among the 





livestock industry, has finally been introduced. The measure has several 
Sponsors: H.R. 4023 was introduced by Representative D'Ewart of Montana (by 
request) and S. 1491 by Senator Butler of Nebraska (for himself and Represen- 
tative Barrett of Wyoming). The bills seek to establish a "Uniform Federal 
Grazing Land Act" applicable to all federal grazing districts, national 
forests, and Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act lands in the western states. 
Principal objects are to provide continuity of grazing privileges, transfer- 
ability of such privileges to successors in ownership of base ranches, uniform 
fees as between administrating bureaus, and greater participation of local 
advisory boards in determining grazing standards. Strong opposition has always 
attended similar proposals in the past. Other users of the public lands may 
be expected to resist any measure that would reduce public control of the 
public lands. Labeling the measure another "vested rights" bill, the execu- 
tive committee of The American Forestry Association on April 3rd stated that 
H.R 4023 "contains provisions that would weaken the authority of the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management to properly manage the grazing use 

of the public lands under their respective jurisdictions in the public interest 


in conjunction with the multiple-use management of those areas." (See story, 
page 33.) 





TIMBERLAND HOMESTEADS IN ALASKA ARE AGAIN PROPOSED in S. 1543, 


FROM THE CATTLEMEN'S POINT OF VIEW, assurance of continued use of grazing allotments, 


even though such use is only a small proportion of the total livestock business 
in the United States, is extremely important to the owners of base ranches 
dependent upon the federal range. -Cattlemen see their proposal as somewhat akin 
to the cooperative sustained-yield agreements affecting timberland. On the 
other hand, conflicting uses make it necessary for the Congress to study the 
facts and act in the public interest. Two earlier bills, H.R. 4268 by Repre- 
sentative Hope of Kansas and S. 1509 by Senator Aiken of Vermont, would limit 


grazing permits to ten years, subject to extension but not transferable 
to successors. 


introduced by Senator 





Johnson of Colorado. His bill, similar to those of the past, would permit war 
veterans to file claims ranging up to 2560 acres, from which one-tenth of the 
timber could be cleared, and the remainder managed under sustained-yield 
principles. National forest lands would not be excluded from entry. 


EXTENSION OF FOREST CREDIT BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT is now under study by the House 





Agricultural Committee. Several bills have been introduced to amend the loan 
provisions of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. Among other things, they 
seek to make loans for improvement of woodland management and for sustained- 
yield forestry. Typical bills: S. 1348 (Young of North Dakota), H.R. 3989 
(Lovre of South Dakota), and H.R. 4038 (Poage of Texas). Public hearings 
started in late-April and will continue to mid-May. 


TIMBER RESOURCE REVIEW, IN A SOMEWHAT MODIFIED FORM, will be conducted by the U.S. 





Forest Service during 1953-55. Field work has already begun on the forest 
inventory phases, being tied into the work of the basic Forest Survey. 


Some of 
the initially proposed aspects of the review — study of program, ownership, 
and international problems, for example — will either be eliminated or made 


part of other studies. Cooperation of other organizations and of industry is 
being sought in completing the review. 


SHIFTS OF POLICY-MAKING PERSONNEL WITHIN THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT have run into some 





undesirable publicity for the new administration, and have drawn accusations 

of "playing politics" with resource management. The announcement of the 
appointment of Edward Woozley of Boise, Idaho as the new director of the Bureau 
of Land Management drew pointed protest from the incumbent, Marion Clawson. 

Mr. Clawson is a Civil Service employee, and as director of the bureau was 
believed to be protected in his position by Civil Service regulations. Secre- 
tary Douglas McKay had planned to retain Clawson as an advisor on natural 
resources questions, but following Clawson's public protests, it is unlikely 


that he will be retained in any capacity. The new BLM director has been land 
commissioner of Idaho since 1947. 
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EDITORIAL 





“This Is One Thing We are Going To Do” 


Sherman Adams, assistant to the President, in announcing that the White House 
will officially launch the 1953 forest fire prevention campaign 


The demands made on the time of a Presi- 
dent of the United States are probably greater 
than any other similar office in the world. What 
with the press of official work, the President sel- 
dom finds the time to officially lend his support 
to many worthy causes. The Red Cross is one 
notable exception and there are several others. 
To this distinguished company is to be added 
this year the inauguration of the annual cam- 
paign to prevent forest fires. As Sherman Adams, 
assistant to the President, recently told repre- 
sentatives of the Forest Service and The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association who had solicited White 
House support, “This is ONE thing we are 
going to do!” 

This means that for a few minutes on the 
morning of June 18th the attention of the na- 
tion will be focused on the woodlands of Amer- 
ica. The scene will be the White House. The 
press, radio and television will be invited. So 
will key leaders in public and private forestry. 
The President will issue a statement stressing 
the importance of curbing forest fires on more 
than ten million acres every year—a loss that 
costs the nation, conservatively, one billion dol- 
lars annually. Timed to coincide with the start 
of the annual vacation exodus to forests and 
parks, the ceremony will pinpoint the need for 
greater vigilance as has no similar event in re- 
cent years. 





Like many other people interested in forestry, 
Mr. Adams is aware that control of forest fires 
slipped badly in some areas during last fall’s crit- 
ical period of extreme hazard. On the brighter 
side, it should be pointed out that western states 
chalked up a better than average control record 
in 1952 despite a prolonged dry season unparal- 
leled in a quarter of a century. A number of 
eastern states, notably South Carolina, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island and Mr. Adams’ native state of 
New Hampshire either held the line in 1952 or 
bettered their 1951 suppression records. 

Others were not so fortunate. This was par- 
ticularly true in the case of a number of drought- 
ridden midwestern and southern states. Despite 
the fact that ten additional counties had been 
brought into its orbit of protected lands, Ten- 
nessee suffered its most disastrous losses in years. 
Over a million acres of timber burned in that 
state, or double the average over a period of 
several years. In Kentucky, losses topped 700,000 
acres compared to an average 23,000. Fires in 
West Virginia spread out over 600,000 acres, 
compared to an average 43,000. Virginia, where 
the five-year average has been held under 16,000 
acres, last year reported a burn of 111,000 acres. 


1953 


Losses were correspondingly heavy in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. 

The keen interest being evinced by the White 
House in the fire problem should prove most 
opportune at this particular time. With gover- 
nors of many states today actively leading the 
drive on forest fires, the public has become sen- 
sitive to this problem as never before. State 
agencies have become increasingly militant. In 
the private field, the wood industries sponsor a 
nationwide “Keep America Green” program 
now active in 32 forested states. Civic groups, 
youth organizations and schools are _ being 
brought into the picture as never before. Com- 
munications mediums are providing solid help 
in keeping the problem constantly before the 
public. And the help of the administration will 
help to further consolidate these efforts, give 
boosts to various state programs where boosts 
are needed. 

These developments are all to the good in 
waging the never-ending battle against careless- 
ness in the woods. But it should always be borne 
in mind that so long as the majority of fires con- 
tinue to be man-caused the problem will never 
be completely solved until American citizens 
everywhere resolve to protect their forests, vow 
that “This is ONE thing we are going to do.” 

When that time comes all-out protection 
against forest fires will become a reality in Amer- 
ica. In the opinion of AMERICAN Forests, the 
White House, by its vigorous support, is helping 
to hasten that day. 


Conservation on the Highways 


“Who ... Me?” is the title of a little book- 
let that might save your life. A story of climactic 
violence on our highways, families planning 
motor trips to national forests and parks this 
summer would be wise to write for it and read 
it carefully. Released by The Travelers, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, the booklet reports that 47,- 
600 men, women and children met their deaths 
on streets and highways in 1952. A total of 
2,090,000 persons were injured—some of them 
while driving on forest and park vacations. 

Upwards of 60 million Americans visited our 
national forests and parks last year. Not all of 
them arrived home safely—proof enough that it 
pays to drive carefully. After all, vacations 
should be a time for rest and relaxation. And 
conservation-minded people have a responsibil- 
ity to conserve themselves as well as the nation’s 
forests and related resources. 











DON'T 


F YOU are one of the rapidly de- 

creasing body of U. S. citizens 
who have been inclined to sell 
New England short in the over-all 
growth of the nation, it is high time 
you took a fresh squint down East. 

This suggestion is from the heart 
—as well as from embarrassing ex- 
perience. A far westerner by birth 
and for most of my life (although 
for the past nine years solidly a resi- 
dent “booster” of the Atlantic sea- 
board), I confess that my deep ad- 
miration for the New England char- 
acter was coupled with a bland but 
complete ignorance of what that 
character can still accomplish and 
has been accomplishing during the 
past two decades. 

It was Laurence F. Whittemore, 
president of Brown Company, re- 
cently elected president of the New 
England Council, who—in one flash 
—illuminated the modern New Eng- 
land scene for me. I was not the first, 
nor will I be the last, to undergo 
this salutary experience. 

Mr. Whittemore, make no mistake 
about it, is a New Englander and 
so were the more recent of his an- 
cestors. For that reason, among oth- 
ers, you may not have yet heard a 
great deal about him if you live in 
the West, the Midwest or the South. 
And for the very same reason, also 
among others, you will be hearing 
more and more about him. Mr. 













































SELL 


Whittemore speaks often of New 
England as a region “with amazing 
capacity for adjustment to constant 
and accelerating change.” Unwit- 
tingly, in characterizing his region 
he gives you a capsule characteriza- 
tion of himself. Yet it is one that 
does not go quite far enough. The 
man called “Whit” by literally thou- 
sands of New Englanders of all 
ranks, professions, denominations 
and conditions of servitude, is him- 
self usually not adjusting to constant 
change. He is normally ahead of it. 

Occasionally, however, he finds 
it necessary to go back along the 
trail to correct an erroneous impres- 
sion about his native region. Not 
long ago the famed London Econo- 
mist found itself gently but firmly 
readjusted to reality. It had referred 
to U. S. Commerce Secretary Sin- 
clair Weeks of Boston as coming 
from ‘“‘an area full of declining in- 
dustries.” 

Mr. Whittemore replied: “The 
facts about New England contradict 
the London Economist. The facts 
vigorously and effectively demon- 
strate just the opposite.” Then rec- 
ognizing that the Economist was 
thinking in terms of textiles, “Whit” 
Whittemore turned from the Brit- 
ish Isles to say to his neighbors in 
New England: “As to textiles, the 
decision as to whether this industry 
stays in or leaves New England must 














NEW ENGLAND SHORT 


be made by New Englanders them- 
selves. The New England of tomor- 
row will be what we make it. All we 
need is the will to win.” 

Coming from another, that could 
be psychological pap of the chamber 
of commerce variety once heard 
weekly in new and insecure areas of 
a burgeoning U. S. While admitted- 
ly there is a good deal of psycholo- 
gy in the New England Council 
which Mr. Whittemore now heads, 
it was almost unnecessary for him 
to add: “There is nothing in the 
recent New England Governors’ 
Committee report on textiles that 
indicates we must reconcile our- 
selves to the loss of that industry.” 

As always, “Whit” Whittemore 
was speaking on the facts, out of the 
record, and also out of several dec- 
ades of experience within New Eng- 
land and with the particular variety 
of human species native to that 
rocky or forested soil. 

Although the New England Coun- 
cil has rather recently entered what 
Business Week suspects is “a new 
era” this writer might have gone on 
for several more years in blissful ig- 
norance of its quiet power and ef- 
fect had not Laurence Whittemore 
become president. My own myopia 
was of the type which does not see 
the forest for the trees. Extremely 
concentrated on matters of forestry, 
pulp and paper and other wood 


products, | was conscious of a defi- 
nite resurgence in New England as 
to those concerns. I knew, for ex- 
ample, that once again New Eng- 
land vies with the Far West in pro- 
duction of wood pulp and, as always, 
far ouststrips it in paper production. 
I knew that it was in the van of 
forestry management, mechanization 
in the woods with a view to fullest 
utilization of the tree, and was very 
far advanced indeed in research as 
to the use of more and more kinds 
of wood species for more and more 
kind of products. 

But like the out-dated scribbler 
of the London Economist 1 had 
missed the whole picture of New 
England in our modern times. Cer- 
tainly I must have heard of the New 
England Council and probably, as 
any westerner might easily do, had 
dismissed it as a belated copy of all 
the trade-booster organizations so 
rife across the Rockies and in the 
South a few years ago. 

When Laurence F. Whittemore 
accepted the presidency of NEC it 
had to mean that I had never been 
more wrong in my life. Because 
here was a man who had come qui- 
etly out of transportation, where he 
had been president of a great rail- 
road, to take over the reins of a large 
and widely-known pulp and paper 
products company. And almost im- 
mediately he had begun to make 




















Laurence F. Whittemore, one of the 
area’s most dynamic boosters, epito- 


Photos of Mr. Whittemore by 
permission of Business Week magazine 







major contributions to a huge indus- 
try which was attaining major sta- 
tus with breathless rapidity. 

Nobody in New England or in the 
transportation business was sur- 
prised about that. Some in the pulp 
and paper industry were, and num- 
bers of people throughout the coun- 
try are become aware—through the 
person of Laurence F. Whittemore 
—of a “new” kind of down East in- 
dustry chief. A man who looks and 
acts and talks exactly as any New 
England tycoon should, and yet who 
somehow is different, who somehow 
is an amalgam of the best and most 
vigorous of industry leaders today 
East, West, South or North. 

What could be more natural than 
that? Because, in the nature of 
things and history the best and most 
vigorous of industry leaders today, 
wherever they perform, are in a 
sense amalgams of New England. 

“You people from the Far West,” 
said Mr. Whittemore in mild and 
friendly amusement, “Never do I see 
so many New Englanders as when I 
visit the Pacific Coast!” He was 
speaking of more than the blood 
kinship out of the several westward 
migrations. He referred to the pe- 
culiar integration of American re- 
gions which seems not to change 
through all our wars and depres- 
sions, the ceaseless phenomenon of 

(Turn to page 42) 


mizes New England’s amazing capacity 
for readjustment to constant change 
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More and more bankers across the nation 
are recognizing timberland as a form of capital 


which can yield attractive interest rates 


By A. G. BROWN 
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HY are banks interested in 
forestry? The success of any 
bank is measured by the con- 


tribution it makes to the cultural 
betterment and economic growth of 
the community which it serves. 
Officers of banks are generally 
found in the forefront of any con- 
structive movement that will pro- 
vide an increasingly better economic 
livelihood for the citizens of their 
trade areas. They have strong influ- 
ence in determining the communi- 
ties’ trend of economic development. 
Banks of the nation realize that per- 
manency in any business can be se- 
cured only by protecting the capital 
and withdrawing but a part of the 
profits. Timber represents the capi 
tal stock of the forestry business. 
The American Bankers Associa- 
tion —a trade organization for the 
banks of the nation—has for years 
devoted its efforts to the education 
of bankers. Forty years ago the Ag- 
ricultural Commission was estab- 
Like Missourians, bankers want to be shown, lished as one of the wear 4 subdivi- 
and this woodlot owner is happy to oblige sions of the Association. Essentially, 
its work has been to keep abreast of 
the problem of agriculture and to 
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Bankers by the truckload head for the woods to get an on the spot view of forestry 


assist member banks in meeting the 
credit needs of farmers. 

The Agricultural Commission rec- 
ognizes that trees are one of the few 
renewable basic natural resources 
and that the forests of the nation 
are basic to its economy. It further 
recognizes that there is no better 
agency through which to reach the 
small landowner than the country 
bank. 

While many banks have actively 
participated in promoting forestry 
for some years, it was not until 1949 
that a subcommittee on forestry was 
established as a part of the A.B.A. 
Agricultural Commission. A __for- 
malized program was developed and 
promoted with all state bankers as- 
sociations and individual — banks. 
Much progress has been made since 
that time. 

All state bankers associations have 
active agricultural committees. In 
most instances forestry programs are 
channeled through these existing 
committees. In nine states, the asso- 
ciations have established forestry 
committees in addition to these agri- 
cultural committees and in others 
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the work is handled by subcommit- 
tees. 

County key bankers have been des- 
ignated in all agricultural counties. 
These appointments are made by the 
state bankers associations and the 
bankers so named have the responsi- 
bility of promoting national and 
state agricultural programs with the 
banks in their county. They also 
serve as the contact for the agricul- 
tural interests of the county. 

The state committeemen, totaling 
about 600 members, plus approxi- 
mately 3000 key bankers, form an 
effective force in promoting agricul- 
tural programs. This organizational 
setup is mentioned as it suggests how 
forestry agencies and organizations 
with educational programs directed 
to the banks of the nation may effec- 
tively reach the grass roots—or the 
tree roots in this instance. 

What has been done at the na- 
tional level? The first effort of the 
A.B.A. Forestry Committee was to 
promote forestry to the state bankers 
associations. G. G. Ware, chairman 
of the board, First National Bank, 
Leesburg, Florida, and first chair- 
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man of this committee, did a splen- 
did job in stressing to state associa- 
tions that “our greatest economic 
opportunity lies in our tree-growing 
land.” States rapidly awakened to 
the many values involved in a for- 
estry program. As pointed out ear- 
lier, several states have established 
forestry committees of bankers. 

A forestry manual for banks has 
been prepared by the American 
Bankers Association. This manual 
shows some of the ways in which a 
bank may become acquainted with 
work that needs to be done in inte- 
grating public thinking on the vital 
importance of trees, and thus assist 
in preserving our timbered lands 
and developing them to their fullest 
usefulness. Copies have been made 
available to the banks of the nation 
and readers of this article may re- 
quest a copy by writing the Agricul- 
tural Commission, American Bank- 
ers Association, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, New York, and asking 
for ‘““Trees and Bank Accounts.” 

The A.B.A. Agricultural Commis- 
sion recognizes that credit can play 
an important role in the develop- 



































































ment of farm woodlands to their 
maximum productive capacity. Na- 
tional Banks, however, cannot make 
loans on timberlands as “Standing 
timber ordinarily constitutes real 
estate, and since neither timberland 
nor timber is improved real estate, 
except in unusual circumstances, 
loans secured thereby are prohibited 
by Section 24 of the National Bank 
ing Act.” 

While this credit restriction has 
not been, up to this time, very much 
of a restricting influence in forest 
development, it is felt that its re- 
moval would have a powerful psy- 
chological effect on the promotion 
of forestry and on the promotion of 
banks’ interest in forestry. 


“In the woods” demonstration for group of Missouri bankers 


3anks and credit are closely inter- 
twined. For banks to promote for- 
estry on the one hand and then, on 
the other, to tell the prospect, “We 
can’t loan you money because the 
national bank laws prohibit our do- 
ing it,” is likely to place the bank in 
a somewhat contradictory position. 

Protected timberlands are worth 
money, and money invested in them 
will increase at a rather rapid rate. 
Protected timberlands are a readily 
marketable commodity. They should 
be accorded credit at the bank as 
are other farm lands on a value basis 
and at loan rates mutually accepta- 
ble to the borrower and the bank. 

Credits of these types, however, 
must be properly safeguarded. 


Bankers and county agents at a demonstration in Alabama 





Amendments to the banking laws 
that would permit the extension of 
credit based upon proper appraisals 
would enable banks to provide more 
adequate credit—particularly for the 


small- and moderate-sized timber 
producers of the country. 
The American Bankers <Associa- 


tion will continue to study this sit- 
uation with the hope that in time 
modified credit legislation will make 
it possible for banks to render a 
more satisfactory credit service to 
those people engaged in forest pro- 
duction than is available through 
private banking channels today. This 
is not to say that banks are not ex- 
tending large amounts of credit to 
the forest industry and to related 
industries. Bank credit is now play- 
ing a substantial role in the mar- 
keting and _ processing of forest 
products. 

The A.B.A.’s Forestry Committee 
is presently under the leadership of 
Donald E. Brown, president of the 
Carolina National Bank, Anderson, 
South Carolina. Part of his commit- 
tee’s program is urging state bank- 
ers and associations to familiarize 
their bankers with the income-poten- 
tial of the state’s woodlands, and to 
do the following: 

1) Cooperate with colleges of agri- 
culture and with federal, state, 
and private forestry agencies in 
making an appraisal or inven- 
tory, by counties, of farm wood- 
lands and their production as 
part of a well-rounded farm en- 
terprise. 

2) Make a listing by counties of the 
idle acreage as taken from the 
1950 agricultural census report, 
and, where practical, encourage 
the planting of trees on this land. 

3) Determine the status of fire pro- 
tection for timberland in each 
state with the thought of provid- 
ing adequate fire control. 

1) Set up a forest taxation program 
applicable to small woodlands. 
In some states this would include 
special taxation, severance tax 
laws, and timberland assessments. 

5) Encourage farm youth in their 
forest conservation and_utiliza- 
tion projects by recognizing 
achievements and attending meet- 
ings. 

6) Participate in and support local 
“Keep Green” programs. 

7) Encourage industries to utilize 
local wood products. 

What is being done on a regional 
and state basis? Many of the Federal 
Reserve Banks have evidenced a 
great interest in forestry. Numerous 
economic studies have been pub- 

(Turn to page 28) 
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The U.S. 


URING the last war the Ar- 

my and Navy munitions 

board placed cork on its list 
of 15 most critical materials. In 
peace and war cork has proven one 
of our most necessary imports. Its 
importance lies in the fact that so 
far no material, natural or synthetic, 
has been found which would make a 
good substitute. 


Cork is composed of some 200 mil- 
lion tiny air sacs to the cubic inch, 
each of which is 14 sided and com- 
pletely separated from the other. Be- 
cause cork is 50 percent air we find 
properties such as buoyancy, resil- 
ience, thermal resistance, and acous- 
tic and vibrational absorptiveness. 
Due to these properties we find cork 
used in a great number of ways, such 
as buoys, bottle stoppers, gaskets, 
washers, oil seals, linoleum, shoe 
inner-soles, and many other com- 
monplace articles. 

For 2300 years the sole supply of 
commercial cork has been the Medi- 
terranean countries. Until the last 
war this fact seemed to bother no 
one, but now with its increasing use- 
fulness it has become a_ necessity. 
The United States requires some 
160,000 tons of cork a year, all im- 
ported. 

We are capable of growing more 
than enough cork to meet our de- 
mands. We have sections in 27 
states which are classified as poten- 
tial cork producing areas. By start- 
ing in Northern Virginia and run- 
ning through Southern _ Illinois, 
Northern Oklahoma, Central New 
Mexico and up Eastern California 
into Western Oregon, we get a fair 
picture of the northern and eastern 


boundaries of the cork potential _ 
area. ee 


It should be understood tha 
(Turn to page 46) 
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The 160,000 tons of this versatile material we 
import annually could be grown at home. Areas 
in 27 states show good production potentials 
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HE spring tree planting jab 

was in full swing one morning 

in April when Superintendent 
of Schools G. W. Bannerman and I 
arrived on the Wausau, Wisconsin 
school forest. The forest consists of 
a tract of 350 acres of worn-out farm 
land several miles from the city. The 
students grouped in three-man plant- 
ing crews under the supervision of 
teachers were performing the annual 
job of planting a section of the 
forest. 

As we approached the planting 
job we saw long rows of husky 
young pines which bore witness to 
the efficient work of the planting 
crews of previous years, giving prom- 
ise that this land, once abandoned 
as worthless, will become again a 
valuable forest property. Here were 
the students and teachers planning 
and working together in close com- 
radeship developing an outdoor edu- 
cational laboratory where the lessons 
of the classrooms take on the flavor 
of realism. 

The day before, I had visited a 
similar school forest at Merrill, Wis- 
consin where the advance growth 
of aspen, pine and spruce has al- 
ready reached marketable size. Here 
I saw several hundred cords of pulp- 
wood from an improvement thin- 
ning which had been cut and ricked 
up by the high school students. This 
was just a forerunner of future har- 
vests of timber products from the 
forest. 

The Laselle Junior College at 
Auburndale, Massachusetts has a 
forest property of more than 6300 
acres which was started in 1918 when 
some 1100 acres of cutover land was 
deeded to the school in exchange 
for tuition. Through the years this 
property has been increased in size 
and periodically timber cut from it 
has provided a nice income to the 
school. Meanwhile the forest con- 
tinues to grow in value. 

But the greatest returns derived 
from school forests are academic. 
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By GEORGE A. DUTHIE 


The enthusiasms created by the ex- 
periences the children have in their 
excursions to the forest takes drudg- 
ery out of the school work and 
makes it seem to them real and prac- 
tical. At the consolidated school at 
Felch, Michigan, where Superin- 
tendent Blomquist has a rule that 
every teacher in the school must re- 
late some of her teaching projects to 
the school forest, he tells the story 
of the young music teacher who, 
when confronted with this require- 
ment, was at a loss to find any rela- 
tion of the forest to the subiect of 
music. After a little thought she had 
an inspiration. She gathered her 
sixth grade pupils at the foot of 
some tall pines and they listened un 
til they caught the rustle of the wind 
in the treetops. They named it 
“The Sone of the Pines.” Then they 
tried to discover the mood ard the 
metre of the song—a never-to-be-for- 
gotten lesson in music appreciation. 

The influence of the forest pro- 
gram reaches into every classroom in 
the school. A case in point is that 
of the second-hand truck purchased 
for use on the Muskegon, Michigan 
school forest. Its care was the re- 
sponsibility of the boys in the auto- 
motive section of the Manual Arts 
Department. No truck ever had such 
loving care. It was constantly re- 
built, tightened. greased, tuned un 
and its stake body was painted a bril- 
liant red. The old truck must not 
fail to perform its work. If it did 
the boys were jeered by their class- 
mates. 

The forest program improves 
scholarship. A_ sunerintendent of 
schools when asked if he knew of any 
specific instances where the school 
forest program had helped to devel- 
op good student attitudes pointed to 
a boy who was busy checking the 
planting tools. Said he, ““When that 


boy came to us several years ago he 
was a real problem. He came from 
a family that, shall we say, had a 
reputation. He was more or less a 
social outcast in the student body. 
He was uncooperative and defiant. 
Naturally his school work was poor 
and his grades were low. Ordinarily 
such a student may be expected to 
drop out long before graduation. 
But we put this boy in charge of all 
the tools used on the forest. He is 
responsible for checking the tools 
out and checking them back at the 
end of the work day. He must see 
that they are cleaned and properly 
stored. That show of confidence 
changed his attitude completely. He 
has performed his duties faithfully. 
It gave him standing among the 
students and they now accept him 
socially. That change of attitude 
improved his classroom work. He is 
making fairly good grades and will 
graduate this year. He will make a 
good citizen.” 

Similar stories of improved atti- 
tudes, better scholarship and stronger 
loyalties engendered amongst the 
students through school forest activi- 
ties are reported by many teachers 
and officials. Since the first function 
of the public schools is to build 
good citizenship the public schoo! 
community forest has by demonstra- 
tions proved its effectiveness as an 
aid to education. There are over 
1400 communities reporting owner- 
ship of school forests. 

Local forests can and are making 
important contributions to other 
phases of community life. Many 
county governments, towns and 
cities own forests. The purpose for 
which these properties are main- 
tained varies. For some, the grow- 
ing of timber for revenue is the 
paramount objective, for others pub- 
lic recreational use or water supply 
protection are regarded as of greater 
importance than timber revenues. 


(Turn to page 36) 
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1953 CENSUS OF COMMUNITY FORESTS IN THE U. S. 
County Municipal School Organization 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
l 
Total Total 
7 Number Acres Number Area Number Area Number Area Number Area 
ALABAMA 51 605 51 605 | 
ARIZONA 
; ARKANSAS 89 2,235 3 2,012 48 184 38 39 
) CALIFORNIA 
: CoLorabo 23 38,659 23 38,659 
CONNECTICUT 7 496 7 496 
: DELAWARE 
FLORIDA - 76 13,855 74 13,375 2 480 
, GFORGIA 23 14,781 a 6,955 7 1,785 2 400 13 5,641 
; IDAHO 4 6,720 4 6,720 
> ILLINOIS __. 92 56,501 it 41,960 26 12,455 35 1,884 20 202 
/ INDIANA -_. | 35 7,655 4 715 5 1,110 1 60 25 5,770 
. Iowa . 6 14,100 3 11,340 2 2,600 | 160 
‘ KANSAS ; 
; KFNTUCKY 8 19,616 2 2,635 1 192 5 16,789 
: LOUISIANA __ 8 4,963 2 55 3 2,605 3 2,303 
: MAINE _ 31 15,176 20 11,274 9 3,802 | 50 | 50 
l MARYLAND 6 32,488 6 32,488 
> MASSACHUSETTS 140 50,110 140 50,110 } 
' MICHIGAN = _ 478 129,320 79 87,070 39 7,802 360 34,448 
MINNESOTA 87 868,826 40 833,464 38 34,535 7 697 2 130 
MISSISS'PPI - 115 271 115 271 
i 4 Missouri 8 4,408 5 275 3 4,133 
4 MONTANA . 
4 NFBRASKA ____ 1 600 I 600 
' ‘ NEVADA _ ee : 
: ; New HAMPsHIRI 153 46.329 146 34,977 7 11.352 
, | NEW JERSEY 26 53,019 26 53,019 | 
H New Mexico % 
; i New York 725 | 180,000 135 | 88,000 300 86,000 290 6,000 
) F NorTH CAROLINA Wt =| «=| 95,267 3 150 50 60,151 53 33,927 5 1,039 
| NortH DAKOTA 1 140 | 140 | 
) OuIlo = 103 22,829 a 75 36 19,604 60 2,547 3 583 
OKLAHOMA . 4 1,288 2 1,080 2 208 
ORFGON ___.. 29 87,544 6 47,270 13 38,173 2 1,082 8 1,019 
PENNSYLVANIA 114 134,297 16 8,677 95 125.430 2 120 1 70 
, RuHopE IsLAND 6 12,487 6 12,487 
SouTH CAROLINA 25 31,911 ra 386 10 27,100 5 4,390 4 3,362 
SoutH DAKOTA 23 710 4 29 19 681 
‘TENNESSFE 10 2.312 4 2,115 6 197 
; TEXAS .. 1 1,832 1 10 7 1,767 3 55 
4 F UTAH .... 12 47.268 6 46 864 6 404 
| VERMONT 64 15,570 64 15,570 
: VIRGINIA ‘ 62 48.630 20 2,397 24 43,249 16 1,527 2 1,457 
WASHINGTON 8I 100,223 13 1,222 50 94,134 13 4,318 5 549 
| WEsT VIRGINIA yw | 3,877 5 1,334 6 1,706 8 837 
j WISCONSIN 359 2,211,792 67 2,182,877 16 8,830 265 18,727 it 1,358 
GRAND |} 
TOTAL | 3,226 4,382,037 | 739 3,414,078 899 794,511 1,426 129,536 162 | 43,912 
; : Includes: (/) County and township forests. 
: (2) City, borough, town and village forests. 
(3) Public school forests only. . 
(4) Forests for public use maintained by churches, Boy Scouts, sportsmen, extension and other welfare organizations. 
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By C. E. WRIGHT 


N AMERICAN Forests survey of 

11 wood-producing states in 

the South points up an ac- 

celerated tree-planting program in 

current planting season just ended. 

Reports from the forestry depart- 

ments of these states show that a 

total of 306,191 acres has been plant- 

ed with 305,553,525 seedlings since a 
year ago. 

Most of the seedling cultivation 
has been carried out by the states. 
There has been a substantial in- 
crease in nurseries operated by com- 
mercial wood users, especially the 
pulp and paper companies. Consid- 
erable planting is also reported by 
the government on federal lands and 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Total commercial forest acreage in 
the 11 states is approximately 
184,515,000. A total of 23,000,000 
acres should be reforested in all 11 
states. 

Due to the drought of last year, 
many of the states suffered the most 
disastrous fire losses since fire pro- 
tection became an important part of 
state forestry services. A total of 
7,112,372 acres was burned over. 
Hardest hit state was Florida, but 
the figures available from _ there 
cover the fiscal year ended June 30, 
during which 222,064 acres, or 1.75 
percent of the protected land, suf- 
fered fire losses while 3,422,000 acres, 
or 47 percent of the unprotected area 
burned over. Tennessee, where only 
eight million of its 13 million acres 
are under fire protection, sustained 
fire losses on one million acres. 

Alabama suffered heavily last year 
owing to the prolonged drought. 
The state’s burned-over ~ areas to- 
taled 594,189 acres. State Forester 
j. M. Stauffer said that fire protec- 
tion is spread rather thinly in Ala 


This state-operated nursery 
in South Carolina can pro- 
duce 30 million trees annually 
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An American Forests survey shows that the 11 states 
below the Mason-Dixon line planted a whopping total 
of 305.5 million seedlings in the season just ended 


bama. Funds are allocated by coun- 
ties and “protection in some counties 
is not as effective as a satisfactory 
standard requires.” 

Low fire losses were recorded in 
South Carolina and Virginia. Burned 
areas in the former state totaled 
108,000 acres and in the latter 
11,571. Georgia had a low record of 
109,209 acres, but this figure covers 
only protected counties. All of the 
states that still have unprotected 
areas are redoubling their efforts to 
cut down losses. Programs of educa- 
tion for industries and private land- 
owners are the tools being used to 
achieve a greater degree of protec- 
tion and increased appropriations. 

Georgia led all 11 southern states 
this year in seedlings planted with a 
total of 58,500,000, of which 55 mil- 
lion were produced by the state, 
2,500,000 by TVA and one million 
by private industry. Louisiana was 
second with 54,500,000. The state 
produced 51,500,000 of the seedlings 
and private industry three million. 
Florida was third with an estimated 
39 million seedlings planted in the 
1952-53 season, a substantial gain 
over the 19,856,000 planted in the 
previous year. Large gains were re- 
ported both in state-produced and 


industry-produced seedlings. Dur- 
ing the 1952-53 season two state- 


operated nurseries shipped approxi- 
mately 32 million, almost double 
the number of the year before, while 
private companies jumped from 
1,640,000 in 1951-52 to about seven 
million. 

Mississippi and Alabama are also 
high on the list in seedlings cultiva- 
tion. Plantings in Mississippi, ex- 
cluding federal property, totaled 32 
million. The state produced 30 mil- 
lion and private industry two mil- 
lion. In addition, 9,185,000 seedlings 
were planted on flood control proj- 
ects, 1,251,000 on TVA property and 
1,855,000 on other federal lands. 
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Puts Down 


Alabama has planted about 34,500, 
000 seedlings in the past year; of 
these, the state produced 30,500,000, 
the TVA nursery at Wilson Dam 
two million and private industry 
about two million, some of the lat- 
ter having been grown in Florida. 
In several of the southern states 
steps have already been taken for 
large increases in cultivation § of 
seedlings by the states and by pri 
vate industry. One of the biggest in- 
creases is in Georgia, where a new 
nursery of 25 million capacity is 
being added this year, while three 
other nurseries are being enlarged. 
Chances are that approximately 100 
million seedlings will be available 
from the state next year as com- 
pared with 55 million previously. 
Florida, as yet, has not been able 
to meet the demand for seedlings. 
Demands totaled 67 million in the 


A group of New Orleans teachers who inspected a 27-year-old pine planta- 
tion as guests of the Gaylord Container Corporation, Bogalusa, Louisiana 

















1952-53 season. Larger orders were 
allocated. Nursery output is being 
enlarged to produce 50 million next 
year, apart from private production. 
In North Carolina, where produc- 
tion has not been equal to the de- 
mand, appropriations have been re- 
quested for the establishment of 
another nursery to raise southern 
pine. 

Plans are being made to enlarge 
nursery capacity in Arkansas as the 
demand continues upward. This 
year’s supply was adequate but next 
season it will be another story. In 
Texas, where the demand exceeds 
the supply, plans are being made to 
increase annual production to 20 
million as against a production of 
11,500,000 in the past year. Although 
South Carolina produced 16,619,300 
seedlings in the past year, the de- 
mand was considerably greater than 
this, which has led to a request for 
an appropriation to expand nursery 
facilities. 

Alabama this year was able to sup- 
ply all requests for seeedlings; in 
fact wound up the season with a sur- 
plus of about 2,500,000—mostly due 
to cancellations of orders late in the 
season. Louisiana, which had large 
production, was able to meet the de- 
mands of the past season, but there 
will be a further increase in produc- 
tion for the next season as demands 
have been increasing year by year. 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Virginia 
report that their production of seed- 
lings has been equal to the demand. 

One of the striking developments 
in the South has been the expansion 


of seedlings cultivation by private 
industry, particularly the pulp and 
paper companies. Outstanding rec- 
ord to date is that of the Gaylord 
Container Corporation which this 
year planted 19 million seedlings— 
probably a new world’s record. The 
Gaylord Nursery at Morgantown, 
Mississippi, produces two million 
seedlings a year. The firm purchases 
much of its stock. The St. Regis 
Paper Company in Florida, which 
has the largest nursery in the state, 
has averaged four or five million 
seedlings a year during the five years 
it has been operated. The firm has 
recently planted 1400 acres which 
surround its new pulp and paper 
mill north of Jacksonville. Other 
nurseries are operated by the St. 
Mary’s Kraft Corporation, the St. 
Joe Paper Company, the American 
Agricultural Chemical Company and 
the Atlantic Land and Improvement 
Company, subsidiary of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. New nurseries 
now under construction and expect- 
ed to produce seedlings for the 
1953-54 season will be operated by 
the National Container Corporation, 
the Hudson Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, and the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, which is building a second 
nursery. The Buckeye Cellulose Cor- 
poration, now building a big pulp 
plant at Foley, Florida, is planning 
for a nursery, but it will not pro- 
duce seedlings for next season. 

In Alabama, a new nursery has re- 
cently been started by the Coosa 
River Newsprint Company at Chil- 
dersburg to produce five million 





trees annually. The first crop will 
be available for the 1953-54 season. 
Many of the seedlings planted in 
Alabama are grown in the St. Regis 
nursery near Pensacola, Florida. Pri- 
vate seedling production in Louis- 
iana in the past year was augmented 
to three million by a new nursery es- 
tablished by the Southern Advance 
Bag and Paper Company, the only 
other commercial production being 
that of the Edgewood Land and 
Logging Company. Despite the pre- 
eminence of Georgia in tree grow- 
ing, private production of seedlings 
there in the past year was only about 
one million, all by the Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation and_ the 
Mengel Company. In Tennessee the 
problem is largely solved both for 
the state and private industry by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority which 
cooperates with the Tennessee De- 
partment of Conservation both in 
seedling cultivation and planting 
and in fire protection. In Tennessee, 
northern and southern species of 
trees mingle more than in any other 
southern state due to a_ predomi- 
nance of hardwoods. There is little 
or no commercial cultivation of seed- 
lings in other southern states at the 
present time. 

Low price of state-grown seedlings 
is chief reason that many large land- 
owners have been slow in inaugurat- 
ing nursery production. In most 
cases seedlings can be purchased for 
less than the cost of company pro- 
duction. A few states give away some 
of their seedlings, sell the others. 

(Turn to page 49) 





Total 

Forest 
State Acreage 
ALABAMA 18,800,000 
ARKANSAS 19,900.000 
FLORIDA 21,450,000 
GEORGIA 25.000.000 
LOUISIANA 16,203,000 
MIssIssIPpPt 14,800,000 
Nortu CAROLINA 18,550,000 
SouTH CAROLINA - 11,900,000 
TENNESSEE 13,000,000 
TEXAS 10,500,000 
VIRGINIA 14,412,000 
TOTAL 184,515,000 


(1) Not completely destroyed. 





SOUTH’S BOX SCORE FOR CURRENT SEASON 








Acreage 
Of New Acreage Number of 
Acreage Planting Acreage (1) Covered Seedlings (2) 
Available For Current Burned Over By Fire Planted in 
Reforestation Season In 1952 Protection Current Season 
1,700,000 34,000 594,189 18,800,000 34,500,000 
2,000,009 25,130 237,720 19,899,994 25.000,C00 
7,000,000 29,200 3,644,000 (3) 12,659,011 39,000.000 
2,000,000 68,000 109.209 20,500,000 58,500,000 
1,125,000 72.000 393,590 13,203,000 54,500,000 
4,000,000 30,000 367,332 13,000,000 34,291,000 (4) 
1,000,000 12,800 231,994 17,050,000 12,800,000 
1,500,000 16,600 108,000 11,900,000 16,619,300 
1,500.000 10,000 1,000.000 8,000,000 11,256.000 
750,000 1,300 314,867 8,265,203 11,500,000 
500,000 7,161 111,571 14,412,000 9,487,225 
23,075,000 306,191 7,112,472 157,689,208 307,453,525 


(2) Includes state, federal, TVA and private industry. 
(3) These figures for fiscal year ended Jume 30, 1952. 
(4) Includes large plantings on flood control projects. 
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EW personal satisfactions are 

greater than that felt by one 

who plants a tree and watches it 
giow from an insignificant sapling 
into a magnificent specimen—sturdy 
and beautiful. But how many of us 
suffer keen disappointment when the 
trees which we planted so hopefully 
are mutilated by the winds or suc- 
cumb to the effects of drought, in 
sects or disease. 

Shade trees have many hazards 
which we can’t avoid, but if they are 
thoughtfully chosen in the first 
place, planted properly and given 
intelligent aftercare, there is little 
reason to expect serious trouble ex- 
cept from general catastrophes. 

If you are one of those fortunate 
individuals who has an ample area 
to plant, ideal growing conditions, 
and plenty of money with which to 
experiment, you have little to worry 
about. But choosing a single shade 
tree for the average small home 
lawn is not the simple task it might 
first appear to be. 

Oh, to be sure, you can go to a 
nearby nursery and, after scouting 
around a little, choose a tree which 
appeals to you. But if you happen 
to pick out a tree which is ideally 
suited for its location by this meth- 
od, you are just lucky. 

Trees vary so much in their en- 
vironmental requirements, resistance 
to insects and disease, hardiness, 
strength, longevity, size and beauty 
that considerable care is needed to 
choose just the right tree for a par- 
ticular spot. 





Because not all lawns can accommodate 
a shade tree of this size, the choice of 
a suitable specimen often is difficult 


We don’t have the space here to 
consider the many species of trees 
which are adapted to the varied con- 
ditions found in all parts of the 
country, but we can give some con- 
sideration to the principles which 
govern intelligent tree selection 
from Maine to California. For our 
purpose, suppose these principles 
under four major headings—site, 
species, size and selection. 

First, we want to be sure’ that 
whatever tree we finally select will 

































Tree Selection 


not only exist but actually thrive 
when it is planted. Primary consid- 
eration, then, should be given to a 
thorough understanding of the many 
environmental factors which affect 
the planting site. What is the physi- 
cal character of the soil—sand, loam, 
clay, or perhaps a variety of these? 
What degree of soil acidity is pres- 
ent? Is soil moisture abundant or 
scarce? What is the annual amount 
and distribution of rainfall? What 
(Turn to page 37) 




















On his rambles through the woods, Dr. Warren 
Brush learned that many people share his interest in 
tree photography. This is how the noted author 

of “Knowing Your Trees” perfected an unusual hobby 
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OW good are people at iden- 
tifying trees? Surprisingly : 


good in naming the various 
kinds such as oaks, maples or birch- 
es according to Dr. Warren D. ) 
Brush, co-author of AFA’s best-sell- 
ing tree identification book, “Know- 
ing Your Trees.”” Not so good, how- 
ever, when it comes to identifying 
various species in a single tree fami- 
ly—such as the ten or more species 
of oak found in the average hard- 
wood forest. 
Dr. Brush is in a position to know 
that many people in the nation de- 
rive pleasure from traipsing through 
the woods and identifying trees. He 
has encountered such people on his 





Use of shadows brings out subtle half- 
tones of flowering dogwood blossoms 








Black velvet was used as background 
for this closeup of cottonwood fruit 


own field trips from Maine to Flori- 
da. And he receives scores of letters 
from puzzled people who inquire, 
“What kind of an oak is_ this?” 
Snapshots are generally enclosed. 

Dr. Brush is of the opinion that 
one reason for faulty identification 
by many people is the fact that they 
much prefer photographs rather 
than the sketches provided in tree- 
identification handbooks.  Photo- 
graphs are more lifelike, many of 
his pen friends tell him. But one 
difficulty in the past has been that 
many photographs do not show the 
species characteristics clearly. 

There are five principal features 
by which the tree species may be de- 
termined. These are the leaves, flow- 
ers, fruit, bark and twigs. When 
pictures of these character-determin- 
ing specimens are poorly defined, 
proper identification becomes a 
headache for the amateur. For ex- 
ample, many people who follow the 
hobby know that the fringe, or 
“beard,” around the edge of an 
acorn cup stamps it as a bur oak. 
Few people know, on the other 


hand, that a black oak also has a 
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Dark leaves are used as background for 
pure white sweetbay (magnolia) blossom 


slight, less distinct, fringe of this 
type that is a good species character- 
istic. The reason is generally due 
to photos that fail to show that black 
oak acorns are slightly bearded, Dr. 
Brush has found. 

In encountering scores of cases 
where poor pictures had confused 
amateurs in tree identification, Dr. 
Brush decided to do something 
about it. Prior to 1945, he had nev- 
er taken up photography but he 
had only recently retired and had 
plenty of time on his hands. He’s 
been following his hobby ever since 
with time out for one hitch when he 
taught tree identification at the Uni- 
versity of Florida at Gainesville. To- 
day he has an album of approximate- 
ly 1000 closeups, probably  un- 
matched anywhere in the country. 

In perfecting his work, Dr. Brush 
settled on a view camera with a high 
quality Zeiss Tessar lens. This cam- 
era has a long bellows and Dr. Brush 
has found that cut film is preferable. 

The camera is supported vertical- 
ly over a special specimen appara- 
tus he has perfected. The specimen 
is placed on a glass plate (see pic- 












Careful attention to lighting helped 
bring out detail of chestnut burs 


Beard on bur (mossycup) oak acorn is 


shown in striking detail 








ture). Hooded light bulbs attached 
to six strands of BX electric light 
cable with a lead center provide 
overhead lighting at any height or 
angle desired. Incandescent lights 
below are covered by either ground 
or opal glass which is several inches 
below the specimen and serves to 
diffuse the light to provide a uni- 
form white background in the pic- 
ture. In some cases, white paper 
placed on top of the ground glass, 
without the lower lights, gives bet- 
ter results but the paper must be 
pure white or the background turns 
out cloudy. For white flowers, a 
black background—usually — black 
velvet—is generally required and in 
some cases a dark gray background 
is used. 

Dr. Brush quickly discovered why 
many photos of twigs and other 
tree specimens have turned out faul- 
ty in the past. In addition to the 
tremendous amount of detail to be 
shown, some specimens “fight the 
camera” by throwing their own re- 
flection into the lens. Some maple 
twigs, for instance, give a reflection 

(Turn to page 34) 


in closeup 
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Synopsis 


Last month’s installment traced 
the birth and early development of 
state forestry in Louisiana. Promi- 
nent in this development were the 
names of Henry Hardtner, Col. Wil- 
liam Henry Sullivan, R. D. Forbes, 
and other pioneers. By 1921, when 
Forbes resigned as state forester, 
Louisiana could look back on a pe- 
riod of real accomplishment, years 
during which the most difficult 
strides were made in bringing to the 
state a sound and sensible program 
of state forestry. 


Conclusion 


ND progress was coming none 
too soon. The deadline for a 
program to save the timber 
industry of the state was dangerously 
near. Only a few short years were 
ahead before mills would cut out in 
rapid succession. Three hundred 
thousand acres were being logged 
each year, until in 1920 the cutover 
land had reached the staggering total 
of 13 million acres. 

State officials, too, were beginning 
to take a serious look at these cut- 
overs, thinking of the 44,500 wage 
earners employed in the manufac- 
ture of lumber and timber products, 
with wages approaching $45,000,000 
a year. 

Forbes was succeeded in Louisiana 
by V. H. Sonderegger of Winnfield, 
a graduate of the Biltmore Forest 
School who had become assistant 
state forester in 1920. 

Many events were to take place 
during Sonderegger’s term of office, 
but none were more important to 
the future of the state than laying 
of the foundation for Louisiana’s 
present paper industry. As an essen- 
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LOUISIANA IS 


tial first step, the new state forestet 
went to New England to interview 
paper company executives and short- 
ly thereafter, in 1923, samples of 
Louisiana wood were being tested in 
their research laboratories. That 
they proved suitable for papermak- 
ing is, of course, eloquently reflected 
in the subsequent migration of paper 
companies to the state. 

On the fire-fighting front, Son 
deregger carried out recommenda- 
tions made by Forbes and divided 
the state into two areas—one east of 
the Mississippi, the other west of 
the river. 

It was during this period also that 
a new system of protection was ini- 
tiated—the hiring of patrolmen on 
cooperative basis with lumber com- 
panies. Later, ten fire wardens were 
added, each with the responsibility 
of protecting 20,000 acres. And in 
1922 and 1923, two fire towers were 
erected. 

This build-up in fire control was 
timely, for fire struck in 1924 on the 
heels of the worst drought on record 
up to that time. With rainfall reg- 
istering a 30 percent deficiency, 
3000 known fires that disastrous year 
burned over 700,000 acres. 

On the legislative side, the period 
from 1920 to 1925 was eminently 
productive. Penalties for setting fire 
to forest land were established — as 
was liability for setting fire on the 
land of another. A comprehensive 
seed-tree law was enacted, and the 
legislature made provision for per- 
mitting the establishment of na- 
tional forests in the state, at the 
same time authorizing acceptance of 
lands donated for state forest pur- 
poses. 

Also, with funds made available 
under the federal Clarke-McNary 
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law, work was started on a forest 
tree nursery. 

The movement to establish a for- 
est school at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity gained momentum during 
these years. In 1921, the Louisiana 
Forestry Association took up the 
fight and, three years later, the first 
professional course in forestry was 
offered. A Department of Forestry 
was created in 1925, which became 
the School of Forestry in 1948. 

His regime came to an end in the 
fall of 1925, and he was succeeded 
by W. R. “Billy” Hine, a graduate 
of Cornell University. 

The big problem confronting the 
new state forester was to prove not 
only the wisdom but the feasibility 
of fire protection. Hine met the sit- 
uation squarely. Pointing to the fu- 
tility of attempting to fight with a 
limited force every fire springing up 
over the state, he proposed a policy 
of primary protection for the lands 
of those citizens who wanted protec- 
tion and were willing to pay for it. 
In other words, he would employ co- 
operative patrolmen to be paid for 
jointly on a matching basis by the 
state and the company or landowner. 
In this way, he felt, protection could 
be concentrated with maximum re- 
sults. 

He then proposed that the state 
be divided into eight districts in such 
a way that all sections would bene- 
fit from the services of the Forestry 
Division. A resident ranger would 
be put in charge of each district— 
rangers employed on a year ‘round 
basis. And concentration was to be 
on fire prevention. 

Finally, he proposed the appoint- 
ment of parish wardens as assistants 
to the district rangers—men capable 
of heading up protection work. 
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State Story 


The future of forestry in this key southern state 


now seems assured, thanks to a handful of foresters 


and woodsmen with the courage to believe in a cause 


The Board wholeheartedly ap- 
proved the plan and thus launched 
a large-scale fire-protection system 
which later was further enlarged to 
a parish-wide system. 

There still remained, however, 
the job of selling the idea to the 
landowners. In this, Hine once 
again employed the direct approach. 
In company with the district ranger, 
he personally put his plan before 
the landowner or comany official. 
The response exceeded all expecta- 
tion. By the end of 1926, he had 67 
cooperative patrolmen on the pay- 
roll and checks from landowners 
were rolling in with such regularity 
that he often wondered if it were a 
dream. During the first two years, 
he put an average of 1,000,000 acres 
of land under protection. And more 
important, at the end of the second 
year he had managed to cut the fire 
losses on most cooperative holdings 
to six percent. 

By the end of 1927, the number 
of cooperative patrolmen had _in- 
creased to 136— parish rangers to 


Reaping the dividends from a pine stand planted about 25 years ago 


16. The administrative staft also was 
building up. Nathan D. Canterbury 
became assistant superintendent of 
forestry and was placed in charge ol 
nursery work. Employee meetings 
were initiated and held each year, 
with one week of the summer de 
voted to conference. Every man was 
required to develop a plan for his 
territory. 

It was during this administration 
that an old ache was relieved—the 
problem of a yield tax on timber 
grown under the reforestation law. 
This law set a low assessment limit 
on the amount of tax which could 
be levied on contract lands growing 
timber. This, of course, was designed 
to encourage reforestation which it 
definitely did. However, as_refor- 
estation contracts became more and 
more popular throughout the state, 
some of the parishes began to feel 
the pinch. So after a year of discus 
sion by the forestry board, the fol- 
lowing proposal was approved by 
the legislature of 1926, and made an 
amendment by vote of the people 
the following November: 



























































Nathan Canterbury, who was Louisiana’s 
state forester for one month and a day 


“A severance tax of six percent of 
value, in lieu of all other taxes, be 
levied on any forest products: grown 
on lands reforested under contract 
hereafter entered into between a 
landowner and the department of 
conservation, and this severance tax 
be collected when any forest prod- 
ucts on such reforestation land are 
severed. At the end of 50 years from 
the date of any reforestation con- 
tract, all ad valorem taxes would be 
levied on all timber grown there- 
under. Three-fourths of the yield 
tax would go to the individual par- 
ish and one-fourth to the state. Fur- 
thermore, the Commissioner of Con- 
servation would fix the market price 
of the timber each year.” 

Once again reforestation was given 
a boost by making it economically 
profitable to everyone concerned to 
practice good forestry. 

Another boost at this time was a 
$20,000 increase by the legislature 
in forestry appropriations—bringing 
the annual figure up to $80,000. 

Shadows began to fall on the Lou- 
isiana political scene after the 1928 
election. Huey Long won the gov- 
ernorship by a narrow margin—and 
one of his first actions on assuming 
office was to oust the Commissioner 
of Conservation. The fact that he 
did not oust easily and carried his 
fight for completion of a seven-year 
term to the state supreme court, 
merely emphasized the pattern of 
things to come. The court ruled him 
out. 





Hine read the handwriting on the 
wall and decided not to wait until it 
fell in on him. So he resigned in No- 
vember 1929, returning to the U.S. 
Forest Service. 

Shortly after Hine left the divi- 
sion, the Commissioner of Conserva- 
tion, still on the job because of his 
court battle, stepped down to the 
Civil Courts Building in New Or- 
leans and told Canterbury that he 
was the new state forester. 

“It probably won’t last long,” he 
warned, “but at least you can say 
you were once the state forester.” 

The Commissioner was a good 
prophet, for Canterbury, who was 
graduated from the Yale School of 
Forestry in 1922 with the distinction 
of having a Master’s Degree con- 
ferred without first receiving his 
Bachelor’s, was in office exactly one 
month and a day. On December 2, 
1929, all personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation were called in- 
to the central office and fired en 
masse. 

The following day, V. H. Sonde- 
regger, who had been state forester 
before Hine, was installed in office. 
Canterbury stayed long enough to 
officially pass over the details of his 
operations—and also to get a 
glimpse of how new employees were 
hired. It was a relatively simple 
procedure; each new employee 
would walk into the office with a 
slip of paper signed by Robert S. 
Maestri, who was to become Com- 
missioner of Conservation, specify- 
ing the amount of salary to be re- 
ceived. No mention of what job the 
employee was qualified to hold, or 
would hold—just how much _ he 
would make. The new state fores- 
ter soon was fully staffed, hiring ‘em 
as they came. 

Huey Long ruled the state with a 
ruthless hand and would “have no 
truck” with those who opposed him 
or his policies. Hence, it came as 


no surprise when he attacked Henry 
E. Hardtner by trying to break the 
Urania reforestation contract signed 
in 1913. He did not make a frontal 
assault in this controversy, but chose 
to win with a flank attack through 
the LaSalle Parish police jury. 
There were heated arguments but, 
when the smoke had cleared, Uran- 
ia still had its iron-clad contract 
with the state and the dollar-a-year 
taxes on reforestation lands remained 
the same. 

A resident of Huey Long’s home 
town, Songeregger was to hold the 
state forester’s job longer than any 
previous forester—and it was his for- 
tune to be in office when the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps swelled the 
importance of state foresters all 
over the country to a new high. He 
paid for this privilege, however, by 
having to resign from the Society of 
American Foresters because of politi- 
cal activities. 

Many of the men who were fired 
by Hine in 1925 for gross inefficien- 
cies, were not rehired. 

For the first six months of his ad- 
ministration, Sonderegger continued 
those projects which were in’ opera- 
tion. Starting in the summer of 
1930, however, the fire protection 
system’ was changed back to much 
the same pattern of his first adminis- 
tration—two districts divided by the 
Mississippi River. But the coopera- 
tive fire-fighting system was retained 
—and fire wardens put on a 12- 
month basis. 

The depression of the 1930's 
struck forestry a heavy blow—and 
then propelled it to unprecedented 
heights. During the first stages some 
operators tried to solve financial 
problems by quick clear-cutting; 
some landowners had to forfeit pro- 
ductive areas for taxes. They were 
desperate days. Eventually lumber 
production dropped to 567 million 
board feet—the lowest in the state 
since 1889. 
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A 17-year-old stand of slash pine after two thinnings for pulpwood 


Then, in April 1933, Sonderegger 
was called to Washington to confer 
on the establishment of Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps in Louis- 
iana. That was the turning point— 
and in the short space of three weeks 
the first camps were in operation. Of 
the 27 CCC camps allocated to the 
state, 20 were put under the direc- 
tion of the state forester. 

Sonderegger’s long stretch in office 
came to an end in 1940 when Sam 
Jones swept into power in Louisiana 
with a reform administration. And 
with Jones in the governor’s man- 
sion, the professional forester was to 
come into his own. 

One of the main planks in his 
platform for election was to give the 
people of Louisiana a comprehen- 
sive forestry program. To head this 
up he selected Murray E. Brashears, 
a graduate of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. And of the first instructions 
he gave his new state forester was to 
sound the call for L.S.U. forestry 
alumni to fill all professional posts 
to be initiated. 

This wasn’t an easy job. As fan- 

tastic as it may seem, a forestry grad- 
uate of L.S.U. had never been on the 
state payroll. When these young for- 
esters walked away from the uni- 
versity with degrees tucked under 
their arms, it was to seek employment 
elsewhere. As a consequence, L.S.U. 
men were slow in returning to 
Louisiana—and there were some 
who remained unconvinced that a 
new day had dawned. 
’ However, Brashears succeeded in 
bringing together 19 foresters. 
Branches of fire control, education 
and information, and management 
were formed in the Division with 
technical foresters in charge of each 
branch. The state was then divided 
into five districts, each under the 
supervision of a professional fores- 
ter. Finally, the districts were sub- 
divided into sections, usually com- 
prising a parish, with a nontechnical 
man in charge of each section. 

Among the foresters rallying to 
Brashears’ call at that time were 
James E. Mixon, present state for- 
ester, then a forest superintendent, 
and James Kitchens, Jr., put in 
charge of the branch of education 
and information, and now execu- 
tive secretary of the Louisiana Fores- 
try Association. 

With other developments, includ- 
ing a property system, Louisiana in 
an amazingly short time had its for- 
estry house in order—a state agency 
to compare favorably in organiza- 
tion with that of other states with 
(Turn to page 47) 
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“Big Red’ gets out 
the big ones in 
California mountains 


Timber comes big, out near Orick, 
California. That’s where Ladew Tim- 
ber Company runs a redwood logging 
show with two Big Red International 
TD-24 crawlers. 


One of them usually builds roads, 
the other brings in logs. Last year 
Ladew got along with one TD-24, 
and its performance sold the second 
one. Part-owner James Headrick tells 
why: 

‘* All last year our monthly pro- 
duction ran around 2,000,000 
board feet with a single TD-24 
working out the ridge tops where 
other tractors found conditions 
near impossible. Low repairs, 
practically no downtime, and 
high production are what the 
TD-24 brought to this logging 
show.”’ 


For the whole low-down on what 
the TD-24 can do, see your Interna- 
tional Industrial Distributor. Find 
out about his reliable parts supply 
and fast service, too. You’ll be a 
TD-24 man from then on in! 





SNAKING DOWN THE MOUNTAIN—turning with power on both tracks— 
comes a Big Red TD-24 with two butt logs in tow. The one on the right scaled 
7,216 board feet; the other 6,140 board feet. A good-sized load—but a cinch 


ra for “Big Red!” 
| 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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T CURRENT prices, little an- 
noys a homeowrer more than 
to buy a supply of green 

lumber and then watch it slowly take 
on all the hues of a beautiful black 
eye right before his eyes. 


This is a problem residents in 
cool climates encounter less often. 
The same is not true, however, for 
home-owners, lumbermen and build- 
ers in warm, humid regions, espe- 
cially in the South and West Coast 
regions. They know how new lum- 
ber can turn brown, bluish-black, or 
green, black and yellow in a com- 
paratively short time once discolor- 
ing stain, mold and decay fungi 
attack. 

Freshly-sawn green lumber is es- 
pecially susceptible to damage _be- 
cause of its high moisture content. 
The presence of moisture, heat and 
humidity are the factors most con- 
ducive to attack by the fungi. Fresh 
sapwood lumber is susceptible un- 
til its moisture content goes down 
below 20 percent, or approaching an 
air-dry condition. 

Stain and mold fungi live on 
stored starches and sugars in the 
wood and their growth causes dis- 
coloration. Stains cause deep discol- 
orations, usually brown or _ bluish- 
black. Molds mainly result in sur- 
face discolorations of green, black, 
yellow and other hues. Stains and 
molds cause no appreciable loss in 
strength. Decay fungi, on the other 
hand, attack the wood itself, reduc- 
ing its strength and ultimately caus- 
ing almost complete destruction. 

All fungi living in wood, and es- 
pecially certain green molds, make 
wood more water absorbent and be- 
cause of this injure wood more than 
is generally realized. Also many 
fungi can remain alive but dormant 
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in dry wood for considerable peri- 
ods. If the wood is rewetted they 
may revive to taint foods in wooden 
containers, discolor paint, or decay 
the wood. The spores, or seeds, of 
stain, mold and decay are common- 
ly present wherever logs and lumber 
are handled. They are easily spread 
in susceptible green lumber by air 
currents, insects, saws or rollers in 
mills, or by direct contact with in- 
fected wood. 

Control: The surest method of 
preventing fungus attack in green 
lumber is to use kiln drying. This 
quickly reduces the moisture content 
below that needed for fungus 
growth. 

Cheap and effective fungicidal 
dips have been devised which will 
protect lumber from fungus attack 
during normal air-seasoning. 

The use of a chemical dip will not 
in itself insure bright, fungus-free 
lumber. A dip is merely an adjunct 
to good handling practices. 

The handling practices most 
needed to insure full benefit from 
chemical dips are: 1) Fresh log sup- 
ply. Old logs become infected with 
fungi. Dips merely protect the sur- 
face and will not kill fungi already 
deeply in the wood. Logs can be 
protected either by immersion in 
water or by chemical sprays if more 
than short-time storage is necessary. 
2) For best protection during warm 
weather lumber ‘should: be dipped 
the day it is sawed from the log. 
Delays. longer than 24 to 48 hours 
before dipping may allow fungi to 
grow deeper into the wood than sub- 
sequent treatment will penetrate. 
3) Treating solutions should be 
carefully mixed, preferably in a 
special tank of known capacity. 4) 
Dipping or spraying equipment 
should be so designed and main- 
tained that all lumber is completely 
covered with the treating solution. 
5) Dipping vats should be sheltered 
by a roof to prevent dilution of 
solutions with rainwater. 6) Freshly- 
treated lumber should be protected 


from excessive rainwash and placed 
in seasoning piles as soon as possible. 
If close piling for more than a day 
or two is unavoidable increase the 
concentration of the treating solu- 
tion to 1.5 to two times that usually 
recommended. 7) Pile construction 
and yard layout should be such that 
drying is as rapid as feasible for the 
particular stock concerned. Mod- 
erately high pile foundations unob- 
structed by weeds and debris to 
permit free circulation of air 
through the piles, good elevated 
pile roofs, and a seasoning yard 
layout to take fullest advantage 
of prevailing winds are factors pro- 
moting rapid drying. Changing 
spacings between boards in a pile is 
one of the easiest means of changing 
drying rates. 8) Special narrow dry 
stickers are preferable to stock 
boards for separating courses in 
lumber piles. Stickers are a common 
source of infection in lumber. This 
can be reduced by storing unused 
stickers under cover, treating stick- 
ers by a three-minute dip in five per- 
cent sodium pentachlorophenate, or 
by making stickers from durable 
heartwood. 

Protection of Workmen: Most 
of the dry powders and some of the 
solutions used for stain control can 
cause skin irritation. Therefore, 
use reasonable care in _ handling 
chemicals, and follow instructions 
given by manufacturers or distribu- 
tors. With normal precautions there 
is usually no trouble from using con- 
trol solutions. Some individuals are 
allergic and care should be taken to 
watch for such individuals among 


“workmen treating lumber or han- 


dling freshly-treated material. 
Long - Time Protection: Stain- 
control chemicals do not give any 
long-time protection to lumber. The 
chemicals usually are lost soon after 
air-seasoning. Consequently, once 


lumber is dry it should be protected 
from rewetting or if this won’t be 
possible it should be treated with a 
suitable wood preservative. 
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(§ TO KILL SCRUB TREES 
4 way? WITH DU PONT “AMMATE” 


Rix. 


For large trees, hack overlapping cuts into the sap- 
wood around the trunk. Pour in enough ‘““Ammate”’ 
solution (4 lbs. to a gallon of water) to wet the cut 
surface all around the tree. 





On tough trees, chop notches every six inches near 
the ground. Put a tablespoonful of ‘‘Ammate”’ crys- 
tals in each notch. This deadens even blackjack oak 
with little resprouting. 


TIMBER GROWS FASTER when you kill Scrub Trees 


You can increase the value of timber growth by kill- 
ing scrub trees with low-cost “‘Ammate.” Forest 
owners report it gives valuable pines more sunlight, 
more water and more room for root and top growth. 
“Ammate’”’ kills blackjack oak, gum, sassafras, elm, 
willow, persimmon and other weed trees with little 
or no resprouting. 






Cut small trees with a V-shaped stump. Put a table- 
spoonful of “‘Ammate”’ crystals in the V. You can 
also use ““Ammate”’ on larger stumps to prevent 
sprouting. 


SPROUTS 


On seedling trees or sprouts, spray the green leaves 
and stems when they are fully leafed out using‘‘Am- 
mate,” 34lb. per gallon of water. Let trees or sprouts 


stand a year for best kill. 


Ask for this free booklet: ‘‘7mprove- 
ment of Pine Timber Stands with 
Du Pont'Ammate.’”’ WritetoDu Pont, 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 5031 
Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del. For 
supplies of Ammate® ammonium sul- 
famate weed and brush killer, see the 
Du Pont distributor in your area. 
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T CURRENT prices, little an- 
noys a homeowrer more than 
to buy a supply of green 

lumber and then watch it slowly take 
on all the hues of a beautiful black 
eye right before his eyes. 

This is a problem residents in 
cool climates encounter less often. 
The same is not true, however, for 
home-owners, lumbermen and build- 
ers in warm, humid regions, espe- 
cially in the South and West Coast 
regions. They know how new lum- 
ber can turn brown, bluish-black, or 
green, black and yellow in a com- 
paratively short time once discolor- 
ing stain, mold and decay fungi 
attack. 

Freshly-sawn green lumber is es- 
pecially susceptible to damage _be- 
cause of its high moisture content. 
The presence of moisture, heat and 
humidity are the factors most con- 
ducive to attack by the fungi. Fresh 
sapwood lumber is susceptible un- 
til its moisture content goes down 
below 20 percent, or approaching an 
air-dry condition. 

Stain and mold fungi live on 
stored starches and sugars in the 
wood and their growth causes dis- 
coloration. Stains cause deep discol- 
orations, usually brown or bluish- 
black. Molds mainly result in sur- 
face discolorations of green, black, 
yellow and other hues. Stains and 
molds cause no appreciable loss in 
strength. Decay fungi, on the other 
hand, attack the wood itself, reduc- 
ing its strength and ultimately caus- 
ing almost complete destruction. 

All fungi living in wood, and es- 
pecially certain green molds, make 
wood more water absorbent and be- 
cause of this injure wood more than 
is generally realized. Also many 
fungi can remain alive but dormant 
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ogist, division of forest pathology, bu- 
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in dry wood for considerable peri- 
ods. If the wood is rewetted they 
may revive to taint foods in wooden 
containers, discolor paint, or decay 
the wood. The spores, or seeds, of 
stain, mold and decay are common- 
ly present wherever logs and lumber 
are handled. They are easily spread 
in susceptible green lumber by air 
currents, insects, saws or rollers in 
mills, or by direct contact with in- 
fected wood. 

Control: The surest method of 
preventing fungus attack in green 
lumber is to use kiln drying. This 
quickly reduces the moisture content 
below that needed for fungus 
growth. 

Cheap and effective fungicidal 
dips have been devised which will 
protect lumber from fungus attack 
during normal air-seasoning. 

The use of a chemical dip will not 
in itself insure bright, fungus-free 
lumber. A dip is merely an adjunct 
to good handling practices. 

The handling practices most 
needed to insure full benefit from 
chemical dips are: 1) Fresh log sup- 
ply. Old logs become infected with 
fungi. Dips merely protect the sur- 
face and will not kill fungi already 
deeply in the wood. Logs can be 
protected either by immersion in 
water or by chemical sprays if more 
than short-time storage is necessary. 
2) For best protection during warm 
weather lumber ‘should: be dipped 
the day it is sawed from the log. 
Delays. longer than 24 to 48 hours 
before dipping may allow fungi to 
grow deeper into the wood than sub- 
sequent treatment will penetrate. 
3) Treating solutions should be 
carefully mixed, preferably in a 
special tank of known capacity. 4) 
Dipping or spraying equipment 
should be so designed and main- 
tained that all lumber is completely 
covered with the treating solution. 
5) Dipping vats should be sheltered 
by a roof to prevent dilution of 
solutions with rainwater. 6) Freshly- 
treated lumber should be protected 


from excessive rainwash and placed 
in seasoning piles as soon as possible. 
If close piling for more than a day 
or two is unavoidable increase the 
concentration of the treating solu- 
tion to 1.5 to two times that usually 
recommended. 7) Pile construction 
and yard layout should be such that 
drying is as rapid as feasible for the 
particular stock concerned. Mod- 
erately high pile foundations unob- 
structed by weeds and debris to 
permit free circulation of air 
through the piles, good elevated 
pile roofs, and a seasoning yard 
layout to take fullest advantage 
of prevailing winds are factors pro- 
moting rapid drying. Changing 
spacings between boards in a pile is 
one of the easiest means of changing 
drying rates. 8) Special narrow dry 
stickers are preferable to stock 
boards for separating courses in 
lumber piles. Stickers are a common 
source of infection in lumber. This 
can be reduced by storing unused 
stickers under cover, treating stick- 
ers by a three-minute dip in five per- 
cent sodium pentachlorophenate, or 
by making stickers from durable 
heartwood. 

Protection of Workmen: Most 
of the dry powders and some of the 
solutions used for stain control can 
cause skin irritation. Therefore, 
use reasonable care in handling 
chemicals, and follow instructions 
given by manufacturers or distribu- 
tors. With normal precautions there 
is usually no trouble from using con- 
trol solutions. Some individuals are 
allergic and care should be taken to 
watch for such individuals among 
workmen treating lumber or han- 
dling freshly-treated material. 

Long - Time Protection: Stain- 
control chemicals do not give any 
long-time protection to lumber. The 
chemicals usually are lost soon after 
air-seasoning. Consequently, once 
lumber is dry it should be protected 
from rewetting or if this won’t be 
possible it should be treated with a 
suitable wood preservative. 
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KILL SCRUB TREES 


Ways a DU PONT “AMMATE” 


For large trees, hack overlapping cuts into the sap- 
wood around the trunk. Pour in enough ‘‘Ammate”’ 
solution (4 lbs. to a gallon of water) to wet the cut 
surface all around the tree. 





On tough trees, chop notches every six inches near 
the ground. Put a tablespoonful of “‘Ammate”’ crys- 
tals in each notch. This deadens even blackjack oak 
with little resprouting. 


TIMBER GROWS FASTER when you kill Scrub Trees 


You can increase the value of timber growth by kill- 
ing scrub trees with low-cost ‘‘Ammate.” Forest 
owners report it gives valuable pines more sunlight, 
more water and more room for root and top growth. 
“Ammate”’ kills blackjack oak, gum, sassafras, elm, 
willow, persimmon and other weed trees with little 
or no resprouting. 





Cut small trees with a V-shaped stump. Put a table- 
spoonful of ““Ammate’’ crystals in the V. You can 
also use ““Ammate”’ on larger stumps to prevent 
sprouting. 





SPROUTS 


On seedling trees or sprouts, spray the green leaves 
and stems when they are fully leafed out using‘‘Am- 
mate,’’34lb. per gallon of water. Let trees or sprouts 


stand a year for best kill. 


Ask for this free booklet: ‘Zmprove- 
ment of Pine Timber Stands with 
Du Pont‘Ammate.’” WritetoDu Pont, 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 5031 
Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del. For 
supplies of Ammate® ammonium sul- 
famate weed and brush killer, see the 
Du Pont distributor in your area. 
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COMMENTS ON LOAN REGULATION 


Godfrey Blohm, president, Oregon Bankers Association: 
“Premature marketing of forest trees is an economic’ loss. 
... With a continuance of the regulation through Comp- 
troller’s regulation, the economy of the country is denied 
a very great source through which sound commerce and 
economic activity could be expanded . . . proper modifica- 
tion of the Comptroller’s ruling is not only justifiable but 
the continuance of the ruling is an unwarranted detriment 
to our economy.” 


Scott MacEachron, Oregon Bankers Association: “It seems 
to me all that is necessary is for the Comptroller to change 
his ruling... .” 


James T. Overboy, First National Bank, Mobile, Ala- 
bama: “The Alabama State Supreme Court held that stand- 
ing timber was real property. a 


E. C. Sammons, United States National Bank, Portland, 
Oregon: “. . . Forest products comprise the very bone and 
sinew of our basic economy. . . . Standing timber is the 
source of all these items and at present standing timber 
alone is not considered as acceptable collateral. We can 
finance the log but not the tree. We make loans on grow- 
ing crops of wheat as an illustration. We should be able 
to make loans on growing crops of timber. ‘eg 

A. A. Rogers, superintendent of Banks, Oregon: “I would 
hold that a good stand of not overripe timber of good 
quality substantially enhances the value of real estate. . . . 
I do not feel that any bank where the bulk of the deposits 
are payable on demand should load up with real estate 
mortgage loans secured by timberlands since there is no 
rental and no income to cover taxes and interest, if it be- 
came necessary to foreclose. We have seen the time when 
timberlands could not be sold and that day may come 
again. I believe that if the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and the Comptroller were to mod- 
ify their regulation so that the banks of the state could 
accept timberlands as security that it would be of material 
assistance to the state and the public interest. This is, I 
admit, a reversal of the view held by the older bankers 
of this state... .” 


G. G. Ware, First National Bank, Leesburg, Florida: “ 
What we hope to do, with the aid of the state associations, 
is to persuade the officers and director of the 15,000 banks 
of America to be active proponents of reforestation in their 
areas. .. . Banking and credit are closely intertwined. For 
bankers to promote forestry, on one hand and then on the 
other hand tell the prospect: “We can’t loan you money 
because the national bank laws prohibit our doing it,’ is 
likely to place the bankers in a somewhat contradictory 
position.” 
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Banking on Forestry 
(From page 12) 


lished that have encouraged bankers’ 
interest in forestry. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston has a full- 
time forest economist on its staff. 

Forestry projects promoted by 
state benkers associations are be- 
coming more numerous. Recently 
the Florida Bankers Association— 
the leader in forestry activities for 
state associations—published a book- 
let entitled ‘‘Florida’s Forestry Pro- 
gram.” The report is an objective 
examination and appraisal of the 
forestry program in Florida as made 
by Charles F. Evans, a well-known 
forestry consultant, and an advisory 
board. The entire cost of the pro- 
ject was met with funds subscribed 
by the Florida Bankers Association 
and the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Foundation. Such a project will do 
much to help maintain and build 
up one of Florida’s greatest basic 
resources. 

Adequate fire protection has been 
stressed by the Florida bankers. A 
Forest Fire Protection Fund in the 
amount of $1000 has been offered by 
the bankers and is to be used as re- 
ward money for the apprehension 
and conviction of persons causing 
the destruction of trees by fires. 

A long-range “Keep Minnesota 
Green” program, intended to help 
revitalize one of the state’s great re- 
sources, is underway with the con- 
servation subcommittee of the Min- 
nesota Bankers Association cooperat- 
ing. The 663 member banks are be- 
ing asked to participate in the pro- 
gram. 

A. G. Sirek, executive vice presi- 
dent, State Bank of New Prague, 
points out that “Minnesota has 19 
million acres of land where tree 
planting is necessary to save soil, 
protect wildlife, and replenish our 
supply of lumber.” The subcommit- 
tee is working with the 33 members 
of the Association’s Agricultural 
and Conservation Committee to en- 
courage banks “to consider the pur- 
chase of necessary tree-planting ma- 
chines, and assume all details of 
putting into motion a vigorous long- 
range tree-planting program in Min- 
nesota.”” Latest reports indicate that 
a total of 27 counties have agreed to 
purchase tree-planting machines that 
will be put to use this spring. 

The Subcommittee on Forestry of 
the South Carolina Bankers Asso- 
ciation has an ambitious program 

(Turn to page 30) 
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WORK-PROVED 
TIME-TESTED 


You’ve never seen a chain saw like the sensational MALL 
2MG. Imagine! 5 hp. to give you the fastest, smoothest 

cutting of any one-man saw ever built—yet only 29 lbs. of 
perfectly balanced saw for easier handling than you could ever 
imagine. AND LOOK AT THIS LINE-UP OF FEATURES: 
automatic clutch, touch-control throttle, all position float type 


Hn ALL TYPES OF TIMBER ¥y 


carburetor, full 360° indexing, automatic chain and sprocket i 

oiler, fast-cutting chrome-plated chain, all-weather one-hand ra og DON’T FORGET that MALL 
: 2 ? va { replacement saw chain is 

rewind starter with dust- and rain-proof hot-spark magneto, 24 available in cut lengths or 

and dozens more. ~4 hundred foot reels to fit 


all standard chain saws. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


I would like to receive, without obligation, a FREE demon- 
stration of the MALL 2MG Chain Saw. 








Company 





Address 





40 Factory-Owned Service Warehouses and 1,000 Dealers, Coast to Coast 
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which stresses the importance of 
conserving forest resources. Preven- 
tion of overcutting and conservation 
harvesting of timber are emphasized. 
Banks are encouraged to assist in 
sponsoring programs of forest fire 
protection and in developing credit 
facilities to bring about planting of 
idle and unproductive lands with 
forest tree seedlings. Banks also are 
aiding vocational agriculture groups, 
4-H Clubs, and other organized 
school groups in securing title to 
small tracts of land to be designated 
as “school forests” for demonstration 
purposes. 

Three forestry meetings for Mis- 
souri bankers have been sponsored 
by the Bankers Association in co- 
operation with the Conservation 
Commission, the University of Mis- 
souri, and the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis. The bankers’ interest is 
in “encouraging farmers to increase 
their income from the 15 million 
acres of forest area still remaining 
in the state.” 

Kentucky's first banker-forestry 
meeting was held recently at Hazard. 
The program was under the super- 
vision of the extension forester who 
was assisted by state and U. S. forest 
experts as well as by timber indus- 
try men. Reports indicate that it was 
one of the best ever sponsored by the 
Bankers Association. Such a program 
is timely for southeastern Kentucky 
as this area is “faced with a declin- 
ing coal industry and the lack of 
new industries to bring cash into the 
territory.” 

A 670-mile, four-state bus tour to 
observe forestry and conservation 
problems and practices in New Eng- 
land was taken by 30 Connecticut 
banking officials during the fall of 
1952. Visits were made to logging 
jobs, forest camps, wood products 
mills, soil conservation projects, and 
flood control projects in Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire. The tour was ar- 
ranged in cooperation with the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut and the Forestry 
Committee of the Connecticut Bank- 
ers Association. 

Now down to the local level— 
What are banks doing to promote 
forestry in their trade areas? 

The planting .of two billion pine 
tree seedlings on two and one half 
million acres of submarginal lands 
in Georgia is the goal of over 230 
banks in the state. The large-scale 
reforestation drive is being spear- 
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They’re Banking on Forestry 
(From page 28) 


headed by the Fulton National Bank 
of Atlanta, in cooperation with other 
Georgia banks, the railroads serving 
Georgia, the state and federal for- 
estry agencies, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The program has 
been designed to cover a five-year 
period. The Georgia banks cooperat- 
ing in the plan are purchasing tree- 
planting machines to be made avail- 
able, without charge, to farmers 


who will plant 800 to 1000 year-old 
seedlings on an acre of submarginal 
land. 

The City Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, De Ridder, Louisiana, has 
taken an interest in restoring de- 


USFS Photo 
Lightning striking a juniper tree cre- 
ated this likeness of a boa constrictor 


pleted woodlands through — such 
measures as new plantings, better fire 
control, and restricted cutting. To 
stimulate timber growing, the bank 
purchased a tree planter that is made 
available to farmers free of charge. 

The Pascagoula-Moss Point Bank, 
Pascagoula, Mississippi, has pur- 
chased two tree planters. They are 
loaned free of charge to the Jackson 
County Rural-Urban Committee to 
help in the improvement of the land. 
One machine operates west of the 
Pascagoula River, the other to the 
east. 









The Bank of Wiggins, Wiggins, 
Mississippi, pioneered in a reforesta- 
tion program in 1949 through the 
promotion of the purchase of tree- 
planting machines by many banks 
for the free use of their customers. 
The bank realized that the forests 
were dwindling as the processing of 
products derived from the forests 
exceeded new growth by a substan- 
tial margin. 

A tree-planting machine has been 
provided by the Hunterdon County 
National Bank of Flemington, New 
Jersey, in cooperation with the 
County Extension Service. The ma- 
chine is made available to coopera- 
tors in the county tree-planting and 
conservation program without cost. 
In addition, the bank participated in 
getting out a brochure announcing 
the program, carried ads in the local 
newspapers, and established a booth 
at the county fair with the entire 
theme built around the program. 

Steps have been taken by the First 
National Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
to promote—and help financially— 
the bringing of farm woodlots into 
the nationwide tree farm program 
of intensive timber management. 
The plan has five points: 





1) Provide further training for bank 
agricultural fieldmen in forest 
harvesting and marketing. 

2) Have bank fieldmen advise farm- 
ers on possibilities of their wood- 
lots. 

3) Arrange for a technical forester 
to handle final details. 

1) Help arrange for equipment and 
harvesting loans. 

5) Cooperate in the “Keep Green” 
program, an integral part of tree 
farming. 


Bankers generally see forests as 
a valuable and developing natural 
resource, comparable, if well man- 
aged, to a sound banking institution. 
They, too, are in an especially strong 
position to further the business of 
planned and systematic growing of 
the needed wood crops. 

Continued educational efforts are 
essential, however, to convince more 
landowners, bankers, and others that 
forests represent a form of capital 
capable of yielding an attractive rate 
of interest and that they are vital in 
our economy. When this is accom- 
plished, a great forward step will 
have been taken in bringing a re- 
newable natural resource to a fur- 
ther state of sustained production. 
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Model D widening, ditching and grading six miles of road » 
up to Bill's Butte Fire Lookout Tower. Grader is owned 
jointly by Oregon Dept. of Forestry and Coos County Forest 
Protective Assn. 





able, versatile 
grader 
for the woods 





Repairing washed out roads with a Model D 
to speed travel of logging trucks to mill. 


The many Allis-Chalmers Model D Graders in forestry and logging Grader is equipped with rear-end loader, and 
: ; , s e - in winter with snowplow, to handle complete 
service have proved again and again that they have the power natshantiinn 0 wate Gah Guede alles of 


and capacity for outstanding service. road for Luke and Carlson, Amasa, Michigan. 


Now, for even greater performance ability, power for the 
Model D has been boosted to 40 brake hp. Also, leaning front 
wheels and power circle turn now are available (optional). With 
these and other big grader features such as tandem drive, ROLL- 
AWAY Moldboard, tubular frame and hydraulic blade lift — 
the Model D’s original cost still is but one-third that of a large 
grader. Operating costs are low, too. 


Let your Allis-Chalmers dealer demonstrate what the Model 
D can do for you. 


ROLL-AWAY is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 










Interchangeable V or blade-type plows, hy- 
. draulically controlled, are available for the 
Model D. Blade also handles light dozing. 


With % cu. yd. rear-mounted, hydraulically 
controlled bucket, the Model D easily loads 
any material to trucks, maintains stockpiles. 






This Model D handles loading as well as 
road maintenance on school forest for Oregon 
State University, School of Forestry. 


LLIS-‘CHALMERS 


40 brake hp.— 8,800 Ib. (bare) — a 
TRACTOR DIVISION . MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


4 speeds to 25.6 mph., reverse 3.3. mph. 




















‘Almost 30 Years Old 
and Still Going Strong” 


That’s what owners report 
about some of earliest models 
of Pacific Pumpers ever built. 





HEN THE FIRST Pacific Pumper was 

introduced, it was a startling innova- 
tion. To produce an efficient pump light 
enough to carry by hand into rugged terrain 
but powerful enough to deliver an effective 
flow of water to combat forest blazes was 
news of national importance. Today, after 
nearly 30 years, many of the earliest Pacific 
Pumpers are still in use and are still the 
favorite of experienced fire fighters 
mute testimony to the stamina and depend- 
ability built into all Pacific Pumpers . . 
and to Pacific Pumper’s policy of supplying 
parts for even the earliest models. 


Type Y 





Years of engineering research and thou- 
sands of practical field tests made possible 
the improveménts incorporated in the fa- 
mous Type Y Pacific Pumper . . . the most 
powerful unit ever built for its weight and 
size. The Type Y Pacific Pumper quickly 
won the approval of experienced fire fighters 
and fire fighting authorities . . . and is still 
the standby of many of the nation’s most 
practical forest fire fighters. Newer, post-war 
models of Pacific Pumpers are now available 

. all even lighter, more compact and 
durable and more versatile for a variety 
of purposes. 


Write for data on the complete line 
of Pacific Pumpers, Pacolized hose 
and accessories. 


PACIFIC Marine Supply Co. 


{rl 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
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26 Key Resources Leaders Announce Plans 
To Attend Conference at Higgins Lake 


Twenty-six key resources leaders 
in the nation — including members 
of the original Higgins Lake Com- 
mittee or their repli: acements — in 
April had announced their plans to 
confer with AFA board members 
June 29-July 1 at Higgins Lake, 
Michigan. Purpose of the second 
Higgins Lake Conference is to mod- 
ernize AFA’s 30-point Program for 
American Forestry in the light of 
present conditions. The revised pro- 
gram will be presented at a fourth 
American Forest Congress called for 
October 29-31 in Washington, D. C. 

April acceptances to the Higgins 
Lake meeting is assurance that a 
wide cross section of conservation 
thought in the nation will be repre- 
sented, according to Samuel T. 
Dana and John B. Woods, chairman 
and vice-chairman respectively of 
the conference. Those who will be 
present are: 

Charles R. Ross, extension for- 
ester, Corvallis, Oregon; Peter E. 
Terzick, editor, The Carpenter, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Charles H. Sage, 
vice-president, Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wisconsin; J. N. 
Darling, Captiva Island, Florida; 
Col. William B. Greeley, vice presi- 
dent, West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Seattle, Washington; Ira 
N. Gabrielson, president, Wildlife 
Management Institute; E. O. Siecke, 
College Station, Texas; DeWitt Nel- 
son, state forester, California; B. E. 
Crihfield, Council of State Govern- 
ments, New York, N. Y.; S. R. Black, 
vice president, Georgia-Pacific Ply- 
wood Company, Olympia, Washing- 
ton; Edward C. Crafts and W. S. 
Swingler, assistant chiefs, U. S. For- 
est Service; Lloyd E. Partain, Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; A. Z. Nelson, forest 
consultant, New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire; George A. Garratt, 


dean, School of Forestry, Yale Uni- 
versity; Julian F. McGowan, W. T 
Smith Lumber Company, Chapman, 
Alabama; S. G. Fontanna, dean, 
School of Natural Resources, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Corydon Wag- 
ner, vice president, St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Washington; Tom Wallace, editor 
emeritus, Louisville Times, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; George O. White, 
state forester, Missouri; John F. 
Shanklin, chief, Land Use Manage- 
ment, Interior Department; and 
representatives as yet unannounced 
from the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board and the Association of 
American Railroads. 

Horace M. Albright, New York 
City, president of Resources for the 
Future, Inc., in announcing he 
would make every effort to attend 
the conference said, “Because of the 
Midcentury Conference on Resources 
for the Future which is _ being 
planned for the autumn (November 
or December) , I am more than ever 
interested in the Higgins Lake 
conference as well as the Forest Con- 
gress. As a long-time member of 
The American Forestry Association, 
I already knew, of course, of the 
Washington Forest Congress.” 

“The last few weeks plainly indi- 
cate that the Fourth Congress will 
probably be one of the most widely 
attended in the history of The 
American Forestry Association,” 
Fred E. Hornaday, secretary of the 
Association, announced. “For this 
reason, the Association has contacted 
seven leading hotels in the city that 
will provide accommodations, in- 
cluding convention headquarters at 
the Statler. I strongly advise those 
planning to attend the conference to 
make their reservations at one of 
these hotels at the earliest possible 
moment.” 





AMBASSADOR Hore, ]4th and K Sts, N. 
BLACKSTONE Hore , 1016 17th Street, N. 
CarRLTON Hote, 16th and K Streets, N. 


HAMILTON Horet, 14th and K Sts., N. 





HOTEL RATES FOR FOREST CONGRESS 


STATLER Hore., 16th and K Streets, N. W. 


- 11,00-14.00 14.00-15.00 14.00-15.00 


LAFAYETTE Hore , 16th and Eye Sts., N. 


MAYFLOWER Hore , Conn. Ave. & DeSales St. 


Double— 
Twin Beds 


$6.50-11.00 $10.00-14.50 $11.00-19.50 
6.00- 8.00 8.50-12.00 10.50-12.50 
4.50- 7.50 6.50- 9.50 7.00-10.00 


Single Double 


6.00- 8.00 8.50-11.50 9.50-11.50 
7.00- 8.00 10.00-11.50 10.00-11:50 
6.50-15.50 12.50-18.50 13.00-19.50 
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More Recreation Funds 
Urged by AFA Group 


The Executive Committee of The 
American Forestry Association on 
April 3rd filed notice that unless 
Congress provides more funds for 
administration of recreational and 
wildlife purposes on national forests 
that it will have to take a more “‘real- 
istic approach” and promote the ear- 
marking of national forest receipts 
for this purpose. 

On two previous occasions the 
Board of Directors of the Association 
has opposed the earmarking of funds 
as unsound. The executive commit- 
tee agreed in principle with the 
stand taken by staff members in op- 
posing the Baker Bill (to earmark 
10 percent of national forest receipts 
as an automatic appropriation an- 
nually for wildlife and recreational 
facilities within national forests) 
but pointed out that the need is so 
great for more money for these pur- 
poses that it may be necessary for 
the Association to alter its stand un- 
less Congress acts. The committee 
passed a resolution urging that Con- 
gress provide adequately for this 
work. 

In another resolution, the com- 
mittee took a stand against H.R. 
4023, introduced by Congressman 
Wesley D’Ewart, of Montana. The 
resolution states that this act, titled 
the Uniform Federal Grazing Land 
Act, “contains provisions that would 
weaken the authority of the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management to properly manage 
the grazing use of the public lands 
under their respective jurisdictions 
in the best interest in conjunction 
with the multiple use management 
of those areas.” 

A third resolution adopted by the 
committee renewed and _ reaffirmed 
Section 28 of the Program for Amer- 
ican Forestry which urges a ‘‘con- 
tinuation of the forest survey of the 
U. S. Forest Service; and aggressive 
action by individual ‘states to inten- 
sify the survey within their bound- 
aries.” 

The resolution points out that 
the appropriations to the Forest 
Service for the prosecution of the 
forest survey have “consistently been 
below the sum authorized for this 
work by the McSweeney-McNary 
Forest Research Act of 1928, as 
amended, notwithstanding the fact 
that costs of conducting the work 
have steadily increased.” 
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Loggers Dr ain * 


© makeshandlingthebiggest § 
| logs look easy . . 
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LOGGERS DREAM makes even the toughest 
jobs of skidding and loading look easy. This tool can 
help you log timber which would otherwise be inacces- 
sible. It loads a truck in 10 minutes or less with a mini- 
mum crew. LOGGERS DREAM travels at highway 
speeds and is sturdily built to withstand years of rough 
service, Available in five models to fit every job and 
budget. Financing can be arranged. 


i TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS, Louisville, Mississippi 
Send me all the facts about your LOGGERS DREAM 


NAME 











3 
i 
é 
ADDRESS ie 
: 
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xport Sales Office: 101 Internaavional Trade Mart, New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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‘OTHER SIDE’ OF OLYMPIC PARK 


The March 1953 issue of AMERICAN ForEsTs carried state- 
ments of protest about President Truman’s addition of 
17,753 acres of land to Olympic National Park, including 
a 50-mile long ocean strip, lands bordering the Queets 
River, and a nine-section Bochachtel exchange strip. Quot- 
ed below are some comments approving these additions 
presented here to provide a balanced view of both attitudes 
toward the action. 


Charles N. Webster, editor, Port Angeles Evening News— 


“In my opinion this ocean front will make a splendid addi- 


tion to the park—provided the federal government gives 
more attention to its development for public use than it 
has so far. Current distrust of this federal acquisition 
would decline sharply if the government would justify its 
investment by concentrating some funds upon its develop- 
ment for visitor use and enjoyment.” 


E. A. Kitchen, columnist, The Olympic Tribune, Port An- 
geles, commented: “After reading his (Truman’s) procla- 
mation I could think of one word—delighted. It seems 


wonderful that all this has been given to us, to have and 
enioy....” 


Herbert and Lois Crisler, who live in the Olympic Na- 
tional Park and who were photographers of the famous 
Disney film, “The Olympic Elk,” as quoted by The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor: “We feel we are fighting a rear-guard 
action to prevent mechanical civilization from whittling 
down our wilderness areas, until we have lost its natural 
ability to balance its natural resources.” 


Irving M. Clark, president, Olympic Park Association, 
Bellevue, wrote: “Recent news items and editorials in the 
daily press and officials on the subject of proposed addi- 
tions to Olympic National Park reflect an abysmal misun- 
derstanding of the matter. The additions have been under 
discussion since June 1938. By what power of reasoning 
does a power expressly conferred on the President by delib- 
erate act of Congress become ‘arbitrary’ and how much 
longer should action be deferred than the 14 years which 
have now passed? It seems difficult for some members of 
our community to get it into their heads that the Olympic 
National Park and the additions now about to be made 
are the property, not just of che people of this state, but of 
all the American people; and it is their will—not that of 
the local lumbermen—which should prevail.” 


The New York Times: “. . . if local Washington interests 
are too shortsighted to see the permanent values (commer- 
cial as well as esthetic) in a 200,000-acre Olympic National 
Park, then it is up to the rest of us to make sure that the 
nation is not deprived of this priceless and unique asset.” 
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What’s That Tree? 
(From page 21) 


that tend to neutralize lighting ef- 
fects. The sheen on some leaves 
makes photography difficult al- 
though some—notably oak leaves— 
work for the photographer in this 
respect. 


Usually Dr. Brush has to take sev- 
eral pictures before obtaining the 
right result and he generally steps 
his camera down to increase his 
depth of field. In all cases, he keeps 
an exact record of ‘how he does it”’ 
on each picture including length of 
exposure, lighting and length of de- 
velopment—information that proves 
helpful in supplying a bigger and 
bigger demand for Brush tree close- 
ups. 

Collection of specimens is another 
important part of the job, Dr. Brush 
stresses. Specimens should be repre- 
sentative and since some leaves vary 
—notably oak and maple—this var- 
iation should be brought out by 
showing several leaves in one clus- 
ter. Blossoms must be picked when 
they are in full bloom and should be 
photographed as soon as possible. In 
fact, flowers and leaves wilt and lose 
their shape in a very short time once 
detached from the tree. 

This is one reason Dr. Brush plans 
to do more outdoor specimen pho- 
tography in the future. Previously, 
most of his specimen Work has been 
performed indoors at his home at 
117. Melbourne Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland, but this summer 
he plans to do it right in the field 
when he starts on a trip to New Eng- 
land and the Midwest. It is his hope 
that sunlight will prove equal or su- 
perior to artificial lighting. As usual, 
however, he expects to encounter 
problems that will have to be ironed 
out, 

His field trips with Mrs. Brush 
are the delight of the tree expert's 
life. Endowed with a rich sense ol 
humor, Dr. Brush enjoys people and 
he often collects small groups of fol- 
lowers on his treks through wood- 
lands. He especially delights in little 
arguments with these pickup friends 
on tree identification. 

Needless to say, Dr. Brush wins 
the majority of them. It’s difficult to 
stump a man who has a working 
knowledge of most of the 585 tree 
species native to the United States 
and in addition to that has photo- 
graphed the working parts of sever- 
al hundred of them. 
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See itSaw Gee 


Don’t buy any chain saw until of the Woods” 
you see a DISSTON demonstration 















SEE the smooth-running 


DISSTON DA-211 


with 9 h.p. Mercury Engine 





SEE this rugged, reliable worksaver Cut and you'll agree there’s 
no job too tough for it! So expertly designed and built 
it runs at top speed without vibration or chatter. 


SEE why it’s the undisputed leader for low cost, high production 
cutting of big timber. Meets every logging need. 


is. SEE the attachments available which extend the saw’s usefulness, 
<i fel, oye including narrow profile guide rails up to seven feet long 
‘ail - and 25” Bow Saw attachment for pulp wood. 








PRICES! 


ON ALL DO-101 Mopets = SEE the dual-purpose 


starting t $ 99975 DISSTON DO- 101 


with Mercury Gasoline Engine 








Cuts more pulp at lower cost 


Most ‘ 

pone adubde SEE this amazing saw in action... you'll find it hard to believe! 

li ” ‘oh P A smooth-running powerhouse that cuts tough logs 

“y weight in seconds. Compact, precision-built Mercury Gasoline Engine 
-man or 


keeps it running all day every day. 
2-man saw 


SEE the many special attachments, including: Spee-D-Tach 
tailstock for quick conversion to 2-man use. 
A choice of seven rail lengths from 18” to 40”. 


SEE the new 16” “Free-End” bow saw with 
DF chain. Perfect for fast bucking 
and limbing. Taper ground rail 


eliminates binding. | 


SEE these great saws in action. | FREE 


; Mle . | 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration today ! “How a Mone age bob 


Cut Costs with Chain Saws.” | 
Write today. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. rnuavetrnia'ss, pa. us.a. ————— —— 


Branches: On the West Coast: 1555 Fourth Ave., Seattle 14, Wash. * 635 NW. 16th Ave., Portland, Ore. * In Canada: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 
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Darley Portables Must Be Good! 
State of Minn. Forestry Dept. Has 
45 Champions in Service! 


Darley Champion Portable Fire Pumps 
were selected over other makes by the State 
of Minnesota for hard service in the State 
Forestry Department. 

Darley Engineering Brings You More 
Water and Higher Pressures with 
Champion Lightweight Portables 

Capacity up to 250 gallons per minute. 
Pressures up to 125 lbs. 
Write for 108 page catalog of Fire Equip- 
ment. Also 44 page booklet of Fire Pumps 
and Fire Trucks. 

W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 
Manufacturers of Champion Fire Pumps and 

Champion Fire Apparatus 
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The Community Forest 


(From page 14) 


Other objectives are to provide wild- 
life habitat, to improve the scenery, 
to serve as a windbreak, to produce 
wood and lumber for municipal use 
and to provide work for local 
citizens. 

Most community forests are man- 
aged for a combination of these 
purposes. The dominant purpose 
of those located on the watersheds 
of cities and towns is of course the 
protection of the sources of the do- 
mestic water supply. This may be 
combined with the production of 
timber for local industries or even 
with recreational use. Some munici- 
palities abhor the thought of any 
human use of their watershed for- 
ests. Others find it quite possible to 
safeguard the water supply and still 
permit other public uses. This is 
true of the Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire forest which provides the city 
with a supply of good water, beauti- 
ful recreation areas and an annual 
cut of timber which yields a substan- 
tial revenue to the treasury. The 
City of Springfield, Illinois, which 
enjoys high quality domestic water, 
has a much greater developed rec- 
reational as well as residential use of 
its watershed which yields a large 
annual revenue to the city. 

The community forest pattern 
varies from state to state and for 
the various regions. In New Eng- 
land, for example, Yankee thrift re- 
quires that the forest must produce 
and pay its way. For the most part 
public recreation is a secondary use. 
The New England town forests be- 
ing the oldest in the country have 
mature stands which yield annual 
cuts of timber and are a regular 
source of revenue. In the central 
states education and recreation are 
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@ Easily Back-packed 
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KEEPING AMERICA GREEN 
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emphasized. Most of the forests are 
in the reforestation stage, on land 
that was logged and abandoned or 
was found to be submarginal for 
farming. Here tree planting is an 
important activity. Many of the 
planted forests have already reached 
the thinning and improvement cut- 
ting stage and produce pulpwood, 
poles and sawtimber. The extensive 
county “crop law” forests of Wis- 
consin have reached this stage. They 
are a notable demonstration of how 
cultivated forests may become an 
important factor in the economic 
improvement of a community. The 
county forests of Illinois put greater 
emphasis on recreation and educa- 
tion. Timber production is a sec- 
ondary objective. 

Another class of community for- 
ests of especial importance in the 
central and southern states are the 
organization forests. They are for- 
ests, usually of very small acreage 
but in some cases as extensive as 500 
to 1000 acres or more which are 
sponsored by welfare, cultural and 
religious organizations such as the 
30y Scouts, the Izaac Walton 
League, churches, and chambers of 
commerce and similar groups, which 
are developed for community bet- 
terment. These in many ways paral- 
lel the functions of the school forests 
but trend more to recreational use. 

Community forests have a definite 
function in American forestry that 
differs somewhat from the purposes 
of state and national forests. ‘They 
differ in that they are a local institu- 
tion owned and maintained for their 
own benefit by the people of the 
community. They bring forests and 
forestry into the everyday life expe- 
riences of the people and in the ag- 
gregate they exert a considerable 
influence upon the quality of com 
munity life of the country. The 
latest count, recently conducted by 
The American Forestry Association 
shows there are at least 3226 of 
these forests in the country today. 
They cover an area of more than 
4,382,000 acres. Comparison of these 
statistics with the figures obtained in 
previous surveys indicates that this 
segment of the forestry movement is 
maintaining a steady growth. It is 
not, however, keeping pace with 
progress in the other fields of 
forestry. 

Their proven benefit to the com- 
munities that have them would 
seem to justify expectation that the 
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movement would spread sponta- 
neously. Such has not been the case. 
The cause is probably due to ab- 
sence of leadership. Starting a for- 
est project involves a lot of hard 
work on the part of some person or 
group who have enough community 
spirit to make them willing to give 
their time to it. It is like starting a 
movement for a museum or a public 
library. There must be some public- 
spirited agency to sponsor the move- 
ment and to follow through after 
the forest is started to insure that it 
has proper management. 

A great deal of publicity may be 
necessary before someone in_ the 
community catches the spark of en- 
thusiasm that leads to starting a 
project. What is needed now is 
more and more publicity about 
community forests. Let those who 
have experienced the benefits to be 
had from these forests spread the 
story of their value in developing 
better communities, better homes 
and better citizens. Surely they de- 
serve a place in modern community 
planning. 


Your Shade Trees 
(From page 19) 


extremes of heat, cold and wind 
should be anticipated? What serious 
insects and diseases are prevalent or 
imminent and likely to attack cer- 
tain species? Will the tree be sub- 
jected to harmful atmospheric gases, 
smoke, soot, or other unfavorable 
city conditions? 

All these and other local environ- 
ment factors should be thoroughly 
investigated, for trees vary widely in 
their adaptability to soils, moisture 
conditions and extremes of tempera- 
ture, and their resistance to insects, 
disease, wind and soot. Some species 
are adapted to wide variations of 
site and climate but more, perhaps, 
will thrive only under definitely 
favorable environments. 

If you want to know what trees 
are best suited to your site, look 
around you—look at your neighbors’ 
trees. In most cases the data is yours 
for the taking, and you will be as- 
sisted in choosing wisely if you 
eliminate from further consideration 
those species which show their un- 
suitability to local conditions by 
their weak growth, chewed, or sick- 
ly-looking leaves and scraggly ap- 
pearance. 

In mosts cases, species native to 
the locality are the safest choice, but 
even some of these are ready prey to 
insects and disease. Certainly the 
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BRUSH SAW, 


— and save $50 a day! 


One man with a Wilton Brush Saw clears more brush than \ 
six men with axes and brush-hooks! He’ll cut tangled briers, 
brambles, vines, underbrush, saplings, second growth horizontally 4 | 
at, ground level — safely, quickly, cleanly. Wilton Brush Saw’s 
light weight, perfect balance, high power and easy mobility are | } 
the perfect combination for clean cutting with a minimum of 
labor and time. 
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The Wilton Brush Saw is safe to use — easy to guide and 
control, and fool-proof because of simplicity of design with a 
minimum of moving parts and light weight. 


we 


Rugged motor and husky V-belt drive Wilton’s non-clogging 

8” or 10” saw blade at 3500-4000 r.p.m. at maximum power. 

, No gears to strip — nothing to oil — and built so operator uses 

both hands to guide its razor-sharp, high-speed blade through 

all growth up to 4” in diameter. The Wilton Brush saw cuts 

down worker fatigue, too — speeds tough clearing jobs, and pays 

for itself in a month or less. Economical to use, and sensibly 
priced to fit forestry budgets 
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~~ SPECIFICATIONS 
Automatic recoil starter 4” tubular aluminum shoft with 
Blade set at 10° for cutting Wy” thick wall. 
Simple centrifuge! clutch Entire saw fits in cor trunk. 
1.2 h.p. engine, 3500-4000 r.p.m. Beorings sealed in oil 
Push-button stop control Aluminum shield against thigh for 
Weight, under 30 pounds. perfect balance, easier guiding. y * 0) 
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VACATION IN THE WEST 


In Saddle or Canoe With the 


Trail Riders of the Wilderness 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS—Flathead, Lolo and Lewis and 
Clark National Forests, Montana. Two 12-day expeditions—July 5 to 16 and 
July 16 to 27. Cost, $215 from Missoula. 

QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS—Superior National Forest, Minne 
sota. Two 10-day expeditions by canoe—July 5 to 14 and July 18 to 27. 
Cost, $195 from Ely. 

SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS—Sawtooth and Boise National Forests, Idaho. 
Two 11-day expeditions—July 21 to 31 and August 4 to 14. Cost, $205 from 
Sun Valley. 

HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS—Ashley National Forest, Utah. Two 11-day 
expeditions—July 26 to August 5 and August 6 to 16. 
Roosevelt. 


MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS WILDERNESS—White River and Gunnison 
National Forests, Colorado. Three 11-day expeditions—July 27 to August 6, 
August 11 to 21 and August 26 to September 5. Cost, $215 from Glenwood 
Springs. 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS—San Juan National Forest, Colorado. Two 11-day 
expeditions—August 15 to 25 and September 1 to 11. Cost, $215 from Durango. 
CASCADE CREST WILDERNESS—Snoqualmie and Gifford Pinchot National 


Forests, Washington. One 13-day expedition—August 17 to 29. Cost, $215 
from Yakima. 


GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN, NORTH CASCADES WILDERNESS— 
Chelan, Mt. Baker and Wenatchee National Forests, Washington. Two 13-day 
expeditions—August 3 to 15 and August 15 to 27. Cost, $215 from Wenatchee. 
PECOS WILDERNESS—Santa Fe National Forest, New Mexico. One 12-day 
expedition—September 9 to 20. Cost, $215 from Santa Fe. 


Cost, $215 from 


Write or wire for detailed information and_reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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newer varieties of the old standbys 
and recent introductions are worthy 
of serious consideration, particularly 
for the larger lawns. 

But choosing a single tree for a 
particular site is more than a matter 
of eliminating those which are un- 
suited to the environment. The 
choice should always be a_ positive 
rather than a negative one and 
should be based largely on the ap- 
pearance of the tree and the purpose 
it is to serve, immediately after 
planting and through the years to 
come. Practicality is essential, of 
course, but it need not be sacrificed 
in choosing a species whose appear- 
ance and esthetic values are particu- 
larly well adapted to a certain site. 


Lists of recommended trees for 
sites like yours are available from 
most of the state agricultural experi- 
mental stations. Consultation with 
such a list, together with your own 
observations, should give you a 
pretty good idea of the species you 
want to plant. 

Perhaps you are wondering just 
how big a tree should be to start 
with. Today, this problem is easily 
solved by the size of the family 
pocketbook. If cost is not a para- 
mount consideration, plant a fairly 
good-sized tree by all means. It will 
give you immediate shade and a 
feeling of stability and age to your 
grounds. Modern equipment makes 
the moving of a 40-foot tree child’s 
play, and almost any size of tree can 
be safely moved by a competent ar- 
borist—but at a price commensurate 
with the size. So count your pennies 
before you make up your mind. 

When you are ready to select your 
tree go to the most reliable arborist 
or nurseryman you can find, tell him 
what you want, and place the job in 
his hands. Let him guide the final 
selection of an individual tree of the 
species you want. His judgment 
must be relied upon—unless you are 
an expert—to select a tree which is 
structurally sound, in a vigorous 
condition, free from serious insect 
and disease pests, and which has a 
well-balanced crown and root sys- 
tem. You may get a cheaper quota- 
tion from someone else, but you no 
doubt will get just about what you 
pay for. Trees are like everything 
else in this respect—and it takes 
more than a glib tongue and a low 
price to select good trees and make 
them thrive. 

Now, choose your tree, but bear 
in mind the four S’s—Site, Species, 
Size and Selection—and you will have 
something of which to be proud—a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever! 
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JOIN A WILDERNESS TRAIL RIDE 


Two magnificent primitive areas in the Northern Pacific country will be explored this summer 
by “Trail Riders of the Wilderness”, sponsored by the American Forestry Association. They will 


penetrate areas far off the beaten path—places with all the matchless beauty and peace of unspoiled 
nature. Briefly they are: 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS CASCADE CREST W:LDERNESS 
Two 12-day trips—July 5 to 16 and July 16 A 13-day trip—August I7 to 29. Starting 
to 27. Starting from Missoula, Mont. . from Yakima, Wash. 


Plan to join one of these horseback trip3, and to and from Missoula or Yakima, enjoy 
the luxurious comfort and fine service of the stre’mlined North Coast Limited. Modern, all-room 
Pullmans, de luxe coaches and unexcelled dininz car service. For information and reservations, 
please write G. W. Rodine, 706 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


You'll like the faster NORTH COAST LIMITED 





CLEAN-CUT, ACCURATE LUMBER 
eo-at LOWEST COST! 
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Wheland carriage with automatic controls and Wheland 6’ 
band mill in the Williams and Voris plant at Dothan, Ala. 


Wherever you live, we would like to give you the 
name of a sawmill with modern Wheland equipment. 
See that equipment. Talk to the men who operate 
it. They, too, will tell you that Wheland equipment 
is the best investment a sawmill owner can make. 


Write for bulletin 


_ THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


Cordially yours» 


eckaent 
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New, just off the press, the 1953 EDITION 


of conservation’s most complete fact book 


The Conservation 


Edited by Erle Kauffman 


Over 300 pages of up-to-the-minute facts and 
figures—an indispensable tool for every individ- 
ual and organization concerned with natural re- 
source conservation. 


Easy to use, with ready answers to a wide range 
of questions—from packers best equipped to 
provide for visitors in national parks, to the per 
acre cost of forest fire control in each state, or 
the irrigable acreage, power capacity and ultimate 
cost of reclamation projects. 


Directory to 500 conservation agencies, commis- 
sions, associations, foundations, societies and 
other organizations of government, industry, 
citizens and professional groups. 


¢ Roster of the nearly 3,000 soil conservation dis- 
tricts, with acreage, number of farms, and ad- 
dress of executive officer of each district. 


* Guide to more than 5,000 key men and women 
in conservation—policy makers, legislators, plan- 
ners, executives, managers, technicians, editors, 
etc. 


e All fields covered—soil and water, forests and 
forest products, wildlife, the rangelands, parks, 
wilderness, outdoor recreation—statistical and 
other information here at your fingertips. 


Yearbook 








WHERE ELSE IN A SINGLE VOLUME 
WILL YOU FIND........ 


e Complete roster of national parks, monu- 
ments, forests, wildlife refuges and wilderness 
areas; state parks and forests. 


e Land and water areas; land utilization trends; 
climatic conditions; farms and farm popula- 
tion; land management agencies. 


e Forest areas and ownership; commercial tim- 
ber stands, growth and drain, sawtimber vol- 
ume; cutting practices; tax laws; tree nur- 
series. 


e Breakdown of federal aid in wildlife restora- 
tion; census of big game animals; bird migra- 
tions; hunting and fishing. 


e Roster of key federal foresters; complete list 
of state foresters, extension foresters, farm 
foresters and consulting foresters. 


e Conservation publications and editors; daily 
newspapers with departmental editors cover- 
ing conservation field. 


e Colleges and Universities offering courses in 
forestry, wildlife management, fisheries, range 
management and related fields. 








THE CONSERVATION YEARBOOK 
26 Enterprise Building 

1740 K Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


ORDER NOW 
Price $5.50 
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copies of the 1953 Conservation Yearbook. 


(check or money order). 
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Arthur W. Greeley Is Named to Succeed 
Heintzleman as Forester for Alaska 


Arthur W. Greeley, assistant to the director of the 
Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment 
Station in Portland, Oregon, has been appointed 
regional forester for Alaska, Richard E. McArdle, 
chief of the U. S. Forest Service, announced in 
April. Mr. Greeley, 41, is the son of Col. William 
B. Greeley, who was chief of the Forest Service 
between 1944 and 1947. Mr. Greeley will succeed 
B. Frank Heintzleman, recently named governor 
of Alaska. The new regional forester will be re- 
sponsible for the administration of more than 20 
million acres in the Chugach and Tongass National Forests, which 
are particularly valuable for their pulpwood. Born in Washington, 
D. C. in 1912, Mr. Greeley received his bachelor’s degree in forestry 
from the University of Washington in 1934 and his master’s degree 
from Yale the following year. He was first employed by the Forest 
Service in 1935 as a junior forester in Idaho. He has been a ranger, 
timber sales assistant, assistant supervisor and supervisor in Mon- 
tana, Idaho and California. 

Two other changes in the Alaska region personnel were an- 
nounced: John L. Emerson, formerly supervisor of the St. Joe 
National Forest in Montana and more recently assistant to the 
Department's representative on the Columbia River Basin Commis- 
sion in Portland, will head up administrative management and en- 
gineering; William H. Johnson, supervisor of the Snoqualmie Na 
tional Forest in Washington, will become assistant regional for- 
ester in charge of forest resources of the northern territory. 





Mr. Greeley 
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Aim at the tree top 
and read the height direct 
from the scale. Errors eliminated. 

Easy to handle. Most accurate and quick 
results. Ask for leaflet. Price $24,.— 


$4.— 
$14.— 


Delivered . . . C.0.D. from New York 
warehouse or cheque with order. 


Leathercase with shoulder strap. 
Rangefinder available. 


Sole Agent: WM. WOLFF 
4 Lonsdale Close, Orchard Drive, 





ENGLAND 


Edgware, 


(Middx), 





| GETS THERE FAST—) GETS STARTED FAST — 
‘Light-weight — easy to carry. 
One man can operate it. 


_ Easy-to-start 4-cycle engine. 
Self-priming — lifts to 20 feet. 


American - Marsh 


TYPE XF CENTRIFUGAL 


Forester’s Fire Pump 





Some state forestry departments have dozens of Type XF Pumps — and 
no wonder! They pack real fire-killing wallop —and combine it with 
traditional American-Marsh ruggedness. 


Ideal for forest and brush fire-fighting, they'll throw a stream over the 
top of farm or small town buildings... deliver up to 65 GPM... or 
pressures to 180 pounds, 


If you’re looking for a long-lived, portable pump, by all means inves- 
tigate the advantages you can get with the Type XF Centrifugal! 


Write today for XF Bulletin 8122. 
Pumps and Pumps Only Since 1873 


BATTLE CREEK 


GETS WATER FAST — 


Primes in 15 seconds. Han- 
dies clean or dirty water. 


MERICAN-MARSH PUMPS 


In Canada: 
American-Marsh Pumps (Canada) Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
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DON'T BREAK YOUR MECR 
PREVENT ACCIDEMTS / 
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A 60 ft. pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEND 
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AVAL 


STOP CHIGGER & TICK BITES! 
PREVENT DISEASE & INFECTION! 


TICKS 
OFF 


rte" MORE THAN A REPELLENT! 
Ww SAFE! FAST! Simply mist on clothing before 
going into infested areas. Repels Chiggers, 
Ticks, Flies, Mosquitoes. Guards against 
Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever, Rabbit Fever, 
Tick Fever, etc. Used by U. S. Government 
a and State Forestry, Wildlife Depts., etc. 

— A FEW SECOND SPRAY LASTS ALL DAY! 
At Leading Sport, Drug, Hardware Stores 


WHITMIRE RESEARCH LABORATORY, ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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Don’t Sell New England Short 
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(From page 9) 


a country that is a giant in size and 
disparate as to industrial, agricultur- 
al and social interests. 

“What about the South?” we 
asked. For the tremendous growth 
of the South, as everyone knows, has 
been the bugaboo to such few New 
Englanders as are timid. It has also 
been the distraction which has led 
to much misunderstanding about 
what actually has been happening in 
New England. 

“I’m not one who watches with 
distress the accelerating industriali- 
zation of the South,” Mr. Whitte- 
more says. “In the long run we can 
only welcome the increasing purchas- 
ing power of our neighbors below 
the Mason-Dixon line. All I suggest 
is that here is a relatively virgin ter- 
ritory for the sales forces of many 
New England manufacturers!” 
Then, with a twinkle and because 
he never considers it necessary to 
pretend that he isn’t in business: 
“Why you can’t tell—maybe I can 
sell them some paper towels down 
there!” 

But don’t get the idea that Laur. 
ence F. Whittemore is only an exalt- 
ed and modern version of the sharp 
Yankee peddler so dear to the era 
of gas-fired footlights. Without bat 
ting his mild and amused brown 
eyes—which, not incidentally, are 
most amazingly youthful—he will 


Use Whitmire’s 
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quote Arnold Toynbee to the point. 
“Toynbee says that in terms of hu- 
man relations, our entire world to- 
day is no larger than the ancient 
Greek state of Athens. Time and 
physical dimensions have been enor- 
mously reduced in our universe. 
One of the most significant conse- 
quences of this change in time and 
space is our emergence as the lead- 
ing power of this restless planet. 
The real basis of international polli- 
tical stability is international eco- 
nomic stability and comity. To the 
extent that industrial management 
develops markets beyond our shores 
and in turn uses foreign raw mater- 
ials and manufactured goods to that 
extent we shall provide a basis for 
peaceful seettlement of world af- 
fairs.” 

Yet in the light of such broad 
thinking don’t get the idea, either, 
that the man called “Whit” in New 
England disdains the role of Yankee 
peddler. He can in half a second 
turn from Toynbee’s contemplations 
to remark that “we Yankees have al- 
ways been merchants, and we knew 
what to do with a market when we 
saw one.” 

And he can quote one of those 
old Yankee peddlers with the same 
relish he has for Toynbee, to this 
specific effect: 


He who whispers down a well, 
About the goods he has to sell 
Will never reap the golden dollars 
Like him who shows them 
round—and hollers! 





The proximity of the Toynbee 
view and the doggerel of the Yankee 
peddler reveal clearly in Laurence 
Whittemore the mixture of sea cap- 
tain, farmer, diplomat, salesman and 
woodsman which is at once the 
strength of New England and there- 
fore also the basic strength of the na- 
tion. 

Is the New England Council, then, 
simply a hollering organization? 

Why didn’t I come up to the 110th 
quarterly meeting at Hartford, Con- 
necticut and judge for myself? That 
was Mr. Whittemore’s sensible sug- 
gestion, and somehow when he sug- 
gests something it is done. 

First of all, I found out several 
things which—to me, and I am sure 
still to a great many—were surpris- 
ing. One of them was that NEC 
dates from 1925, and while this by 
no means makes it a venerable or- 
ganization in New England it is a 
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respectable set of years for an organ- 
ization of its kind. 

Mr. Whittemore, like all members 
of NEC, gives great credit to news- 
paperman Dudley Harmon who be- 
came executive vice-president at the 
founding in 1925 and held this post 
until the election of Walter Raleigh 
last year. The first 27 years were 
not always easy ones, what with eco- 
nomic and world distractions, and 
it is to the great credit of NEC’s ear- 
ly leaders that both purpose and 
membership were kept together and 
in focus. Nonetheless, as Business 
Week implied, there has been a 
marked step-up in the force of ac- 
tivities since the new top officers 
took their chairs. 

NEC has an aware public rela- 
tions director, William Dickson, who 
is also editor of the organization’s 
very intelligent magazine called, 
with typical down East understate- 
ment, the New England News Let- 
ter. Last yeart NEC ran a_ weekly 
news service to press and radio; it 
recorded in dramatic form, for spot 
announcements, economic facts for 
radio stations, it sponsored some 130 
speeches by NEC members; it coop- 
erated with national magazines to- 
ward the end-result of stories about 
NEC and New England in Time, 
Fortune, Business Week, U. 8S. News, 
and American magazine. 

It did other things, and will un- 
doubtedly do more of them. Yet this 
writer would certainly not set it 
down as a hollering organization at 
all. And in comparison, what holler- 
ing it does do is but a whisper along- 
side the shouting of somewhat simi- 
lar organizations in the West and 
South and even the Midwest. 

After all, the old Yankee peddler, 
as Mr. Whittemore well knew, hol- 
lered only about his own goods, and 
only showed his own goods around. 
After two days of watching and lis- 
tening and asking questions at the 
110th quarterly meeting in Hartford 
last month at least one writer con- 
cludes that this—and not the degree 
or decibels of the hollering—is the 
secret of NEC’s strength. 


One of its past presidents says: 
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WHY CURE 2. 


PREVENT! 


DONT L. OSE MAN HOURS 


POISON OAK, POISON IVY, 
or 


POISON SUMAC 





A SUPERIOR PREVENTIVE 


(When applied before exposure) 


Many of the country’s largest public utilities rely on B-Y’s 
Medi d Oint @s a superior preventive. Extensive 


field tests by Safety Eng s have resulted in overwhelm- 
ing acceptance. 


A TRUSTWORTHY ALLEVIATIVE 
In the event you forget to prevent, here is a trustworthy alle- 
viative. No first aid kit is complete without B-Y’s Medicated 
Oint t. Available in 3 size tubes, 3 oz., 112 oz., % o., 
and in double, and single unit packs for first aid kits. 











Some of Our Users 


General Services Administration, U.S. Forest Service, Region 5, California State Division 
of Forestry, Southern California Edison Co., Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co., Los 
Angeles, Associated Telephone Co., Santo Monica, Southwestern As ociated Telephone 
Co., California State Division of Highways, Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power, Californio-Oregon Power and Light Co., Puget Sound Power and Light Co., 
City of Tacoma Light Department. San Diego Gas ond Electric Co., State of Rhode 
Island Forest ond Parks. 








SUPPLIERS: 


E. D. BULLARD CO. 
DAVIS EMERGENCY 
EQUIPMENT CoO. 
EMERGENCY AIDS 
SUPPLY CoO., 
San Diego 
B,. PF. McDONALD CO. 
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“The main thing we are concerned 
with is not our economic position, 
in the factual sense, but our own 
outlook.” And Mr. Whittemore, the 
new chief, keeps saying: “There has 
to be the will to win. The new and 
interesting challenges have to be 
accepted.” 

Your expert organizers of newer 
regions would consider the meetings 
of NEC rather mild, perhaps lack- 
ing in oomph. Unless sharply mind- 
ful of the New England character, 





MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. Enclosed 
find $5.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS 
Magazine). My name and address is: 
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HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 3-, 
5-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 
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Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 


L. W. MERIAM CO. 
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RESERVE THESE IMPORTANT DATES 


Fourth American Forest Congress 
October 29, 30 and 31, 1953 
Washington, D. C. 











ESTIMATE and KNOW 
YOUR OWN TIMBER 


Lumber scale, International, Quebec, 
Scribner log rules for all species and 
Form classes 70 to 82. Cords, units, 
cubic feet for trees 30 to 90 feet tall. 
Growth predictions, basal area and 
log scaling. All with one B10 Tree 
Stick delivered for $3.00 by 


FRED MERRILL 


Consulting Forester 


Zachary Louisiana 
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they might even consider some of 
the discussion aimless, and others 
of the discussions not always brought 
down to a sharp point. But they 
would also be forgetting an essential 
motto of NEC; the rising tide lifts 
all the boats. They would be for- 
getting what Laurence Whittemore 
observes and encourages; everybody 
is intensely interested. And if every 
new idea that crops up is not immed- 
iately embraced, at least it is never 
stepped on. 

And another New Englander who, 
like Mr. Whittemore, is an old down 
East woodsman has observed: “I say 
that more than any other body so 
far created, the New England Coun- 
cil has been doing better, more crea- 
tive, more intelligent, more forceful 
and more effective work than any or- 
ganization that I know of in New 
England. And I suspect that will be 
true tor some years.” ‘This amazing 
endorsement came at the recent 28th 
New England Conference and from 
Sherman Adams. 

The resurgence of New England 
at top political levels has led to the 
suggestion by a few impatient NEC 
members that the region might has- 
ten its progress by properly applied 
pressure in Washington—in all the 
right places. This is almost the on- 
ly idea from the membership for 
which President Whittemore keeps 
handy. an old oaken bucket of icy 
water. New England will continue 
its progress best, he believes, by the 
actions and concerted beliefs of its 
own people. 

But he keeps a little water in the 
bucket for extinguishing another no- 
tion that occasionally arises. There 
have been a few down East who felt 
the show could be enlivened by some 
encouragement of unionization of 
textile workers in the South. On that 
score Mr. Whittemore says: “No sec- 
tion of the country should go out 
of its way to interfere with the free 
thinking of people in any other sec- 
tion. That’s the American way of 
life.” He didn’t hesitate to tack on 
a piece of wry New England sagacity, 
namely: “Any suggestion from us 
about unionization in the South 
would probably do more to prevent 
it than any other single thing.” 

In two days at Hartford, while 
definitely deciding that NEC was 
not a hollering outfit and that hol- 
lering was not even a sizable part of 
its functions, I could think of no 
better definition for it than one used 
last January by its News Letter, The 
Letter happily characterized it as “a 
New England town meeting that 
never adjourns.” 
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At least it’s a certainty that it 
won't adjourn under the regime of 
Laurence F. Whittemore, the _ re- 
formed sawmill operator who con- 
fesses that once in the long ago he 
ran “ten little sawmills and com- 
mitted a number of crimes in the 
book—because in those days you 
had to if you were to survive at all.” 

But nowadays you'll find a con- 
servationist no truer than “Whit” 
Whittemore in any state in the 
Union, and there’s a standing invi- 
tation to any U. S. citizen—or bona 
fide foreigner, too, for that matter 
—to go into the Brown Company 
woods and see just why this is a fact. 
When he has time, Mr. Whittemore 
often conducts the tour himself and 
recently had the pleasure of convert- 
ing a writer and an editor of a na- 
tionally-known magazine whose ideas 
about modern industry forestry and 
wood-use had been, they confessed 
later, 20 to 30 years out of date. 

On such tours, however, Mr. Whit- 
temore listens for ideas and sugges- 
tions. More than once he has in- 
structed the Brown research people 
to see what could be done about act- 
ing on them. But he never hesitates 
to bring his New England _practi- 
cality to bear. To the lady who asked 
why he didn’t “do something with 
those leaves way up there at the top 
of the tree?” he could only answer 
politely, ““Ma’am, you can work just 
as far up the tree as economics will 
let you.” 

Yet the Whittemore mind is never 
closed, on any subject, on trees least 
of all. At Hartford he told two 
associates over a_ luncheon ‘ table: 
“My guess is that you and I and all 
of us have underestimated—by at 
least 50 percent—the value and the 
worth of our New England forests.” 


Even aside from that guess—and 
Whittemore guesses are pretty close 
things as a rule—even aside from 
that guess, he believes that “trees are 
one of the greatest investments avail- 
able to a man—because the land is 
continually reproducing itself, if 
treated right.” 

There he’s talking about small 
woodlot owners as well as big private 
owners like Brown Company. Up at 
the Hartford meeting a bright and 
forward-thinking young man_ pro- 
posed a vast association of such 
woodlot owners who would produce, 
on order, a great variety of log needs 
for several companies. 

Nathan Tufts, chairman of the 
Forestry and Wood Industries com- 
mittee, asked “Whit” what he 





thought of the notion. Rising from 
an unobtrusive seat in the back of 
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the room Mr. Whittemore didn’t 
pick the idea apart as many a big 
industry man might have done. He 
was able to say that his own com- 
pany was following an idea very 
much like it on the Brown lands. 
But most of all he said he believed 
that any picture involving small 
woodlot owners and the greater in- 
tegration of New England forests 
was worth a look. 

As for the management and or- 
ganization of such a complex asso- 
ciation of wood producers and users, 
he said, that would involve people— 
and they would have to be able peo- 
ple, of the right kind. 

“Almost any idea in the world 
will work,” he said later in the hotel 
hallway, “if you have the right peo- 
ple to work it. And no idea is bet- 
ter than the people working it.” 
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He went unhurriedly down the 
hallway and slipped into the back 
row of another committee meeting, 
to listen to some more of the quiet 
“hollering.”” Most of whatever he 
had said in that forestry meeting— 
and he did not at first seem to have 
said very much at all—did not take 
on their full weight with me until 
at least the next day. I don’t believe 
it is entirely because I am slow on 
the uptake, although that is doubt- 
less part of it. 

But you discover this about Laur- 
ence F. Whittemore, the very first 
time you meet him. What he says is 
not infrequently like an explosion 
taking place on a far-off horizon. 
There is the flash which is his down- 
to-earth understatement. The con- 
cussion, the sound of atmosphere re- 
arranging itsel{—that comes later. 


Pennsylvania Republican Is Only Forester 
Holding a Seat in the U. S. Congress 


Pointing to for- 
estry’s maturity 
as a_ profession 
is the fact that 
more and more 
foresters are par- 
ticipating in the 
conduct of gov- 
ernment, not 
only in local and 
county posts but 
in state legisla- 
tures and the United States Congress 
as well. At present the distinction 
of being the only professional for- 
ester serving in Congress belongs to 
Walter M. Mumma, Republican of 
Pennsylvania, but foresters in elec- 
tive and appointive positions of 
similar high stature are not uncom- 
mon. (One of history’s great for- 
esters, Gifford Pinchot, also once 
represented the people of Pennsyl- 
vania—as their governor.) 
Representative Mumma, as Con- 
eressman from the Quaker State's 
Sixteenth District, serves the well- 
timbered counties of Dauphin, Juni- 
ata, Lebanon and Perry. Born in 
Steelton, Pennsylvania in 1890, 
Mumma _ attended public school 
there and graduated from Steelton 
High School in 1908. He entered the 
Pennsylvania State Forestry Acad- 
emy at Mont Alto and graduated in 
1911 with the degree of bachelor of 
forestry. He was employed for five 
years—from 1911 to 1916—by the 





Rep. Mumma 





Pennsylvania State Forestry Service. 
Although he has been primarily en- 
gaged in the construction industry 
since 1916, he still retains his inter- 
est in forestry and conservation 
problems that are so important to 
many of his constituents. 

Now of Harrisburg, Congressman 
Mumma was elected to the 82nd 
Congress in 1950 and was re-elected 
to the 83rd Congress last year. He is 
a member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee and the 
House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. 
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PRUNING FOR PROFIT 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. now have a 
new item to offer in the M-414 
SAW 


MEYLAN PRUNING 
which consists of the 
use of an axe handle 
with the Bartlett No. 
4A Pole Saw Head 
except that a special 
blade of heavier tool 
steel is used and 
can be furnished in 
either 16” or 18” 
length. The axe han- 
dle, which is espe- 
cially made for this 
saw is properly tap- 
ered to fit the head 
and is 36” long. 
Because the Meylan 
Saw will enable a 
man of average 
height to prune 914 
ft. from the ground, 
it has made a saving 
in pruning conifer- 
ous plantations as 
great as 25%. 














The Saws are available 

for prompt shipment, 

delivered to any ad- 

dress in U.S.A. at the 

following prices. 

M-414 Meylan Saw, complete 
with 16” blade........ $11.60 


M-414 Meylan Saw, complete 
with 18” blade........ $12.00 
Ask for Catalog 33 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


Box 19, 3003 E. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
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EASIEST WAY TO IDENTIFY THE SHRUBS AND 
TREES IN NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 


Two complete, big volumes by William C. 
Grimm, nationally known authority. Over 900 
pages, hundreds of illustrations, 4 sets of keys 
provide easy identification . . . any season... . 
in Northeastern U. S. Encyclopedic Glossary 
and Master Index. Handsomely bound and gold 
stamped. 


THE SHRUBS OF PENNSYLVANIA $5.00 
THE TREES OF PENNSYLVANIA ..... $5.00 
BOTH VOLUMES ONLY ............- $9.00 


THE STACKPOLE COMPANY 


Press 


Telegraph 


Harrisburg ¢ Pennsylvania 
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SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis- 


ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. a 
Dicect course readings. Write for _/ 
free literature and instructions. 4 a4 


RANGER 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A, LaPorte, ind. =  sova. 





4 
Large size postpaid in U. S., $1.50. 
Alol Products, Inc., Carmel, N. Y, 


End ivy suffering with Alol. Order today. 








NEW TREE BOOKS 


FUN TO USE. Excellent for getting youngsters 
interested in nature. Leafprint and text every 
page. Matching real leaves against leafprints 
is fascinating hobby, popular group-or-family 
pastime. “TREES OF THE WOODS” and 
“TREES OF YOUR TOWN” only $1.00 each. 
For both books, prepaid on money-back guaran 
tee, mail $2.00 today to: 
The LEAFPPRINTERS 

Box 156-B LOVELAND, OHIO 











AF \ MEMBERSHIP 
Any person, organization, or 
company may become a member 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are 
five classes of Membership: 
1. Subscribing, per year .... $ 5 
2. Contributing, per year .. 10 
3. Sustaining (individuals, 
organizations, or com- 
panies) minimum per 


NT cccmnminbdianiienesisendences 25 
4. Life (individuals only) 

no further dues ............ 100 
5. Patron (for individuals) 

no further dues ............ 1000 


All members receive monthly 
copies of AMERICAN FORESTS 


Magazine. 
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The U. S. Can Grow Cork 


(From page 13) 


are both positive and negative po- 
tential areas. These are found by 
comparing them with the Mediter- 
ranean areas. ‘The positive areas are 
those which will produce cork com- 
parable to that which we import, 
the negative those which will grow 
cork oak, but of an inferior grade. 
Florida and Louisiana are the only 
two of the 27 which are wholly neg- 
ative potential areas. The strange 
part is that in these areas the tree 
grows too fast to produce a good 
quality of cork. The fine structure 
which is desirable in cork is found 
only in the slower growing trees. 
The cork oak is found in semi- 
arid regions. Nature has provided 
it with thick leathery leaves and 
thick cork bark to prevent rapid loss 
of water. Because of this the United 
States can have its cork forests on 
land which today is practically non- 
productive. The most desirable 
areas are found throughout the 
Southwest, especially in California. 
There are a few cork oaks growing 
in most all the potential areas, with 
the largest number centered in Cali- 
fornia. Through the foresight of 
men years ago we are now able to 
get a very accurate picture of U.S. 
potentials. There are some cork oaks 
growing in the U.S. which are more 
than 100 years old. The cork oak 





CHES TMUNT INN 


For a vacation filled with fun, bring 
the family to this hospitable inn high 
in the scenic Alleghenies. Enjoy happy 
days on rolling fairways. Ride or hike 
over pine-scented paths. Play tennis 
on championship courts — or loll in 
sunny contentment on wide lawns that 
rim the lovely Lake of Eagles. 


At Crestmont, the “gracious way of 
life” is a tradition. Unexcelled food 
and courteous service . . . congenial, 
conservative people like your friends 
at home ... and most important— 
peacefulness that invites rest and re- 
laxation. 2200-ft. altitude. Playground 
with trained kindergartner. Also Teen- 
age Activities Director for the commu- 
nity. 


CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


CALLS YUU 


OPENS JUNE 15 


Write for folder 


W. T. Dickerson, President 








will produce until it is between 150 
and 200 years old. One tree grow 
ing in Napa, California, has at- 
tained the height of 75 feet, has a 
crown spread of 125 feet, and meas- 
ures 58 inches in trunk diameter. 
This tree was stripped in 1943 to a 
height of 17 feet and yielded 1050 
pounds of cork. 

After each harvest of the cork oak 
the next crop reappears faster and 
in greater quantity than the one be- 
fore. The first, or virgin, harvest 
comes between the 15th and 20th 
year. From then on it is best to 
harvest every 8 to 10 years for best 
results. The tree is of little com- 
mercial value until the third strip- 
ping because, until then, the cork is 
too coarse for commercial use. 

When a tree reaches about 40 
years it will yield its first usable cork, 
and from 50 to 75 pounds can be 
stripped at this time. The yields 
progress steadily upwards until the 
80th year when it reaches a constant 
yield of 500 pounds and more for 
every stripping thereafter. 

Extensive tests have been made on 
U.S. production even though the 
forests are not of commercial quan- 
tity as yet. Five hundred trees were 
stripped, all but 14 being in Califor- 
nia. From these were taken 15 ton 
of cork. The cork was sent to the 
McManus Cork Project in Baltimore 
for complete evaluation. After ex- 
tensive physical and chemical tests 
were made, the following summary 
was presented by Woodridge Met- 
calf in “Economic Botany.” “The 15 
tons of cork has been quite thor- 
oughly tested and found to be well 
suited for the making of composi- 
tion cork articles, insulation blocks, 
and other commercial articles. It 
is reported to be fully interchange- 
able with Mediterranean cork.” 

Many more tests of similar nature 
were made in various regions, and 
the results were much the same. 

From these results it seems likely 
that it will be but a matter of time 
before the U.S. is completely self- 
sufficient in this one more critically 
needed material. The most desirable 
cork forest industry for the U.S. 
would be one which could produce 
the 160,000 tons needed per year. 
In order to accomplish this, some 
28,000,000 trees would have to be 
planted on some 1,000,000 acres of 
now virtually non-productive land. 
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Louisiana State Story 


(From page 24) 


an extensive educational and public 
information program geared to stim- 
ulate greater interest throughout the 
state in good management practices 
and forest fire prevention. 

By the end of Brashears’ regime, 
there were 39 fire towers in the state. 
He instituted mobile fire crews to 
supplement the regular fire-fighting 
organization and made plans to re- 
place the resident warden system 
with mobile crews equipped with 
short-wave radios. A total of 65 
pieces of mechanized equipment was 
purchased during this period. 

As it must to all men who affront 
politicians once too often, the “ax” 
fell on Brashears in July 1942. Be- 
fore his departure, however, he 
urged the legislature to pass an 
enabling act permitting a parish to 
assess forest land and woodland pas- 
ture up to two cents an acre for 
federal-state cooperation in fire pro- 
tection. The system in effect at the 
time was based on voluntary contri- 
butions. He further recommended 
that the warden system be abolished 
in favor of mobile crews—and that 
the state enact strenuous laws, in- 
cluding heavy fines and imprison- 
ment, for incendiarism. 

An honor graduate of the School 
of Forestry at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, who had come to the Divi- 
sion of Forestry as assistant state 
forester in 1941, succeeded Bra- 
shears. He was Massey H. Anderson. 

His problem was made highly 
complex by Pearl Harbor and the 
call for manpower to the armed ser- 
vices that immediately followed. In 
spite of this, however, forestry pro- 
gressed through legislation, equip- 
ment acquisition and organization. 

Two of three initial recommenda- 
tions made by Anderson were sup- 
ported by the 1944 legislature. New 
and sharper teeth were put into for- 
est fire laws. New definitions were 
given to fire originating on the lands 
of another, and a sharp distinction 
was made between that which is 
done for malice and that which is 
caused through negligence. In the 
case of malice, the maximum penal- 
ty was $500 or imprisonment of six 
months, or both; in the case of negli- 
gence, the fine maximum was in- 
creased $300 or 30 days imprison- 
ment, or both. 

Also, legal machinery was set in 
motion to enable the parish forest 
acreage tax. Under the new arrange- 


ment, individual, parishes, for the 
purpose of establishing forest fire 
protection, could levy a tax not to 
exceed two cents an acre on all for- 
est lands. Contracts with individual 
landowners would be eliminated and 
the state would cooperate directly 
with the parish. 

A nursery program proposed by 
Anderson had to wait a year for as- 
sistance from the legislature, but at 
that time more far-reaching legisla- 
tion was passed. By amendment to 
the Constitution, the forestry func- 
tions were separated from the De- 
partment of Conservation and placed 
under a Louisiana Forestry Commis- 
sion. Duties of the new Commis- 
sion were to determine the forestry 
policy and program of the state, ap- 
prove budgets and financial expen- 
ditures, and to select the state for- 
ester and control his tenure of office. 

The article provided for the Com- 
mission to be composed of seven 
members, two of whom were re- 
quired to be the heads of the School 
of Forestry at L. S. U. and the De- 
partment of Wildlife and Fisheries. 
The other members, who would 
serve for a period of five years, would 
be appointed as follows: one to rep- 
resent the pulpwood industry; one 
to represent the non-lumber indus- 
try; and one to represent agriculture. 





THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 
cover all soil conditions and terrain. 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 
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It has: 


top— 


Pump Capacity: ry ons’ 


less than $500. 


HATTIESBURG 








PANAMA Ball Bearing pump with Compensating By-pass— 
3.1 HP B & S Air Cooled Engine with Clutch— 
120 gallon capacity tank with inside strainer and Hose Basket around 


All hose and fittings including 50 ft. 34” 
Discharge Hose with Pistol Grip cut-off and Combination Nozzle, 3 way 
valve and 20 ft. 1” PANAMA Suction Hose with strainer (for drafting )— 
and is all mounted on skids, connected and ready to go— 
— owe 


The complete Unit can be delivered to any point in the United States for 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 


This same Unit available, less tank and skids, for those who might want larger or smaller 
capacity tank or for those who might already have suitable tank. 


PANAMA 


This complete PANAMA 

Slip-on Forest Firefighting 

pump Unit will fit “within 
your budget". 


PANAMA 250+# pressure 
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150# Pressure 
8 CPM 
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TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








GROW TREES 
FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 


Fir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 














american Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 








GROW XMAS 
& conser TREES 


Write for Christmas 
Tree Grower’s Guide— 
by America’s Largest 









growers. Box 27-E 
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PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
FOLLOW THESE RULES: 


1. Hold your match ’til it’s cold— 


then pinch it to make sure. 


2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 


pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 


3. Drown your campfire, then stir 


and drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before burning 


grass, brush, fence rows, or trash. 











TIMBERLAND MANACEMENT 


In January 1945, the domicile of 
the Forestry Commission was moved 
from New Orleans to the School of 
Forestry building at Louisiana State 
University in Baton Rouge. All 
branch chiefs now operate from that 
office 

At the war’s end in 1945, Ander- 
son had a proud record of achieve- 
ment to report. In that year, nine 
parishes accepted forest protection; 
four additional lookout towers and 
25 standby cabins had been built; 
eight new trucks and eight tractors 
had been added to the Commission’s 
list of equipment. With 6,500,000 
acres under protection, the acreage 
burned was held to 1.11 percent. 
Soon after the war, two more district 
headquarters were activated—one in 
Monroe, and the other in Natchi- 
toches. 

In his report at the close of 1945, 
Anderson pointed out the deplora- 
ble nursery condition in the state 
and, as a result, $90,000 was appro- 
priated to establish two nurseries. 

Anderson resigned as state fores- 
ter in 1947. It fell to the lot of James 
E. Mixon, then chief of fire control, 
to continue the guidance of fores- 
try activities under the stepped-up 
program. Happily the incoming gov- 
ernor, Earl K. Long, looked upon 
forestry quite differently than did 
his late brother, Huey Long. In- 
stead of being used politically, for- 
estry was to gain new impetus. 

The big plan for forestry in Louis- 
iana very likely was accepted by the 
1948 legislature because of its stun- 
ning effect. The most ambitious 
program ever presented, and cer- 
tainly the most costly, it neverthe- 
less shocked the legislators into pos- 
itive action. The big plan was to 
increase the amount of fire protec- 
tion equipment in the average par- 
ish from one light unit and one 
hand-tool unit, to four light units, 
supporting two heavy units, all 
equipped with radio; to provide for 
hardwood protection in each parish, 
that would mean a 50 percent in- 
crease in the forest products indus- 
try in the state within 20 years. 

With the new appropriation 
granted, Mixon set out to equip the 


INVENTORY AND APPRAISAL 
OVER 50 MILLION ACRES SINCE 1910 


JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 


OLD TOWN, MAINE 


BRANCH: JAMES W. SEWALL CO 


CANADA) 


LTD) FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
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parishes as promised. In 1948 and 
1949, he bought 42 jeeps, 33 tractors, 
88 plows, 17 permanent towers, 180 
radios, and an airplane for fire spot- 
ting, in addition to miscellaneous 
vehicles. With this speed and power, 
the organization began a_hard-hit- 
ting, mechanized war on forest fires, 
paring the actual time between fire 
spotting and fire fighting to a matte 
of minutes. 

Today, there are 104 efficient fire- 
fighting units in operation through- 
out the 33 parishes under complete 
protection, not including 13 pieces 
of emergency equipment on stand- 
by duty. There are 97 towers and 
261 radios in operation. Mileage of 
old CCC and other roads improved 
in a single year would stretch from 
Baton Rouge to Monroe. 

The Commission’s last seedling 
production exceeded 37 million, top 
for the nation. 

In 1950, when the latest tabula- 
tion of timber production was made, 
there were more than 1,500,000,000 
board feet of timber cut in Louisi- 
ana, along with 760,000 cords of 
pulpwood for the paper mills. And 
the state can take pride in reporting 
this figure, for now it is growing 
more timber than it is harvesting 
each year. Out of the state’s 64 par- 
ishes, only seven do not now support 
one or more lumber mills. The tim- 
ber industry in Louisiana is second 
only to the oil industry. 

Governor Robert F. Kennon, who 
assumed office in 1952, sounded the 
keynote for Louisiana’s future for- 
estry program at a Tree Farm dedi- 
cation. He ordered nursery facilities 
expanded so as to make possible an 
annual production of 100 million 
seedlings a year, which would give 
the state total reforestation in 15 
years. Forest industry of the state, 
through the Louisiana Forestry As- 
sociation, is combining forces more 
each year to combat principles which 
would adversely affect forestry. 
Mixon believes the point virtually 
has been reached where the Com- 
mission can hold its own on the for- 
est fire battleline. Educational and 
publicity measures which will pre- 
vent fires before they start has been 
given the bright green light. 

Indeed, the outlook for the fu- 
ture is very encouraging, thanks to 
Hardtner, Forbes, Hine, Sondereg- 
ger, Canterbury, Brashears, Ander- 
son, Mixon and the handful of for- 
esters and woodsmen who believed 
in a cause. 
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The South Puts Down Its Roots 
(From page 18) 


The Louisiana Forestry Commission 
donated about one million last year 
to 4-H Club members, Future Far- 
mers of America members and oth- 
er youth organizations. Louisiana 
charges 50 cents a thousand for the 
first 5000 and $3 a thousand thereaf- 
ter to nominal buyers. Alabama do- 
nates one million seedlings a year to 
the Future Farmers of America and 
gives 1000 trees free to any public 
school for planting on school prop- 
erty. Sales are made at $2.75 a thou- 
sand _ f.o.b. 

In South Carolina the first 3000 
seedlings are given free to any land- 
owner on payment of shipping 
charges of 50 cents per thousand. 
Any amount over 3000 are sold at 
$2.50 f.0.b., or $3 per 1000 delivered. 
Mississippi gives the first 5000 free, 
charging $3.50 a thousand for all 
over that number. Virginia gives 
2000 free to vocational agricultural 
colleges or high schools and 100,000 
to 4-H Clubs. Others are sold at 
$4.50 for loblolly, shortleaf and Vir- 
ginia pines and $6.50 per thousand 
for white pines and locust. 

Florida charges $3 a _ thousand 
f.o.b. nursery; Georgia $2.50 a thou- 
sand; Texas $3.25; Arkansas $2.50; 
Tennessee $3; while North Carolina 
charges $2.50 f.o.b. for all the pine 
varieties except white pine, which is 
$3. For black walnut the going mill 
is $10 a thousand. In all states there 
has been a much buying of seedlings 
by private companies. These are 
distributed free to private landown- 
ers who provide wood for the mills. 

Surveys now being made by the 
U. S. Forest Service in cooperation 
with state forestry services will, it is 
hoped, give more definitive answers 
than are now available as to whether 
commercial drain and timber growth 
are now coming into balance. Based 
on 1948 statistics, estimates of today 
represent informed guesses at best. 
In general, southern state foresters 
are hopeful that good progress is be- 


Publication Honored 


A certificate of merit was presented 
April 17th to Forest FARMER maga- 
zine, publication of the Forest Farm- 
ers Association. For “meritorious 
service in the field of forestry educa- 
tion,” it was awarded by the Stephen 
F. Austin College in Texas. 


ing made. Some point out that while 
timber growth has been increasing, 
so has the commercial drain in some 
areas. The complete answer on 
growth and drain won't be known 
until the facts are in. 

Despite recent acquisition of large 
tracts of forest lands by commercial 
operators a great majority of south- 
ern timberlands are still in the hands 
of relatively small private owners, 
the survey shows. Florida is out- 
standing in large individual owner- 
ships, there being 31 tracts of 50,000 
acres or more and 611, or 34 percent, 
from 5000 to 50,000 acres. There are 
55,000 other owners who individual- 
ly have less than 5000 acres and who 
collectively own 42 percent of the 
state’s forest lands. This situation is 
largely paralled on other southern 
states. 

Meanwhile, all state foresters 
agree that intensification of present 
educational efforts is the answer. In 
general, state foresters are optimistic 
that their goals are in sight, barring 
another disastrous fire season such 
as the one experienced last year. 
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FIRE LOOKOUT TOWERS 


Designed for Safety 
and Ease of Erection 


AERMOTOR Fire 
Lookout Towers 
are used extensive- 
ly by many of the 
states for fire pro- 
tection, also by 
private companies. 
AERMOTOR tow- 
ers are preferred 
because: they are 
properly designed, 
accurately cut and 
punched so all parts 
fit exactly, heavily 
galvanized by the 
hot-dip process 
after fabrication. 
No erection troubles 
with AERMOTOR 
towers. They are 
celebrated for ex- 
ceptional strength 
and safety. 








(Phote: U.8. Forest Service 
WEATHER 
DEFYING— 
DURABLE 


Manufactured bv 






AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





pumping unit. 





HAL 





The “Workhorse”... 


Is what a lot of Foresters call the 
HALE FZZ portable Centrifugal 


It pumps: 
60 U.S. GPM 
100 U.S. GPM at 70 Ibs. 
150 U.S. GPM at 30 Ibs. 


Send for FZZ Circular today. 
Ask for Demonstration. 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN. PA 


fire 


at 90 Ibs. 











20 Millio 





trees, which will soon become: 





tors, and Farmers. 


MUSSER Customers KNOW their trees have the RIGHT 
START. We offer world’s largest tree selection of 


Each year MUSSER teams plant over 20 million more 


Seedlings for Forest and Christmas Tree plantings 
Transplants for Conservationists, Timber Opera- 


MUSSER TREES are GROWING IN ALL 48 STATES / 


Al trees o 


SPECIAL SCOTCH PINE 






year! 


2-yr. seedlings 4-8” 


Quality plus Volume. You profit from economies of 


our huge volume. Note our low quantity prices at 


right: 


$35. 
NORWAY SPRUCE (MUSSER Special) 
2-yr. seedlings 5-10” 


$35. per 1000 


WHITE PINE 
2-yr. seedlings 2-6” 
$20. per 1000 
DOUGLAS FIR 
3-yr. seedlings 6-12” 


$45. per 1000 


Also shade and hardwood seedlings. Write today for Christmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide and complete wholesale stock list; or tell us your requirements 


H MUSSER rox: 


INC. 


Box 27-E 


INDIANA, 


PA. 
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Official 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


FIELD CLOTHES 
Also 
UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list om 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





RECOMMENDED READING 

















Infringers and 


imitators warned. 


THE RENOWNED 


CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 
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POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 
107 Homestead Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Estimates—Appraisals—Trespass Cases 
Machine Tree Planting Service 
We have cruised over 2,200,000 acres from 
Maine to Central America; machine planted 
3,000,000 trees in New York and Penna. 











Bequests 


to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


9 


There are many members and 
friends of the Association who find 
it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their 
lifetime. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Officers of 
the Association will gladly consult 
at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in for- 
est conservation. 

Following is a paragraph suit- 
able for incorporation in wills: 


"| hereby give, devise and bequeath 
—_ __.._.. to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, Or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 
tivities of said Association." 











Research in the Economics of 
Forestry, edited by William A. 
Duerr and Henry J. Vaux. Pub- 
lished by the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Foundation, 1214 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
475 pages. Price $6.00. 

More than 60 authors collaborated 
in this comprehensive presentation 
on the whole field of forest econom- 
ics. A total of 127 topic discussions 
are included on representative re- 
search problems. Two of the book’s 
chapters deal with the past develop- 
ment in forest research and with cur- 
rent work in the field. The remain- 
ing six chapters are concerned with 
the forest economy at large, the 
agents of production (including la- 
bor, capital, entrepreneurship, land 
use and land tenure), the manage- 
ment of forests, forest-product har- 
vesting and processing, and supply 
and demand of forest products. 

Research in the Economics of For- 
estry is the culmination of a three- 
year project carried on by the edi- 
tors under a grant from the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation 
to compile and integrate this 475- 
page definition of the scope and 
method of forest economics research. 
Besides their collaborators, the edi- 
tors also had three associate editors 
and 19 advisers to assist in the book’s 
preparation. 

The Charles Lathrop Pack Forest- 
ry Foundation was organized and en- 
dowed in 1930 to promote educa- 
tional and scientific work in connec- 
tion with a constructive policy of 
forest protection and extension, and 
to increase public appreciation of 
forests as natural resources essential 
to the national welfare. It has pub- 
lished over 15 books and _ bulletins 
dealing with the subject. 


A Natural History of Western 
Trees, by Donald Culross Peattie. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
751 pages, illus. Price $6.00. 

A companion volume to the au- 
thor’s earlier volume on _ eastern 
trees, A Natural History of Western 
Trees includes the economic facts 
about our greatest stand of timber 
and is a guide to the identification 
of over 200 kinds of trees. In non- 
technical terms, Mr. Peattie describes 
the range, the properties of the 
woods, the leaf, flower, fruit and 


bark of each tree. Thirty-five full 
page drawings are contributed by 
Paul Landacre. 

However, this is not solely a tree 
identification book. Mr. Peattie also 
contributes plenty of lore and _ ro- 
mance including the history of the 
great forest fires of the West, the log- 
pirate days of Puget Sound, the 
whirlwind growth of wood technol- 
ogy in the production of rayon and 
plastics, and how the western In- 
dians used their native trees. 

Other interesting data presented 
includes such items as the height and 
age of the coast redwoods and the 
Big Trees of the Sierra, the fact that 
one common western tree is advanc- 
ing over thousands of acres of valu- 
able ranch land and is now moving 
steadily eastward toward the Mis- 
sissippi, the story of a flowering tree 
that furnishes the chief ingredient 
of a costly perfume, and information 
on the tree that provides the wood 
for our pencils and matches. 


Tall Timber Pilots, by Dale White 
and Larry Florek. Published by 
The Viking Press, New York. 223 
pages, illus. Price $3.50. 

This story of the Johnson Flying 
Service recounts some of the most 
thrilling and unbelievable episodes 
in the annals of aviation. When Bob 
Johnson started the Johnson Flying 
Service in Missoula, Montana in 
1924 he had one plane, few items 
of equipment and fewer funds, but 
inexhaustible resources of courage 
and determination. His aim was to 
build a profitable business in one of 
the most brutal and treacherous fly- 
ing areas in the world. TAtLt Tim- 
BER PiLotTs is the saga of how he did 
it; how he and the daredevils who 
worked with him did everything 
from spotting forest fires and drop- 
ping smoke jumpers to flying the in- 
jured out of snow-bound wilderness 
areas in making the service one of 
the best-known in the world. 





When ordering books—reviewed 
on this page or listed in The 
Bookshelf—remember that your 
AFA membership entitles you to 
a ten percent discount. Order 
through the Book Department, 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 919 17th Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 








A. G. Brown (They're 
Banking on Forestry) 
is deputy manager in 
charge of the agricul- 
tural commission of 
The American Bank- 
ers Association sub- 
committee on = agri- 
cultural credit. He 
has served as presi- 
dent of banks in a 
number of states and in 1928-29 was 
president of the Indiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He has been a member of 
ABA’s committee on banking studies 
and of its executive council. 





Mr. Brown 


Albert G. Hall (Washington Lookout) 
is a forestry relations counsel and con- 
sulting forester with offices in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He also is editor of WHAT’s 
HAPPENING IN Forestry, a semi-monthly 
news letter. 
AT Nard Jones (Don’t 

Sell New England 
Short) is the author 
of 11 books, among 
them the well-known 
Swift Flows the Riv- 
er, the story of steam- 
boating on the Co- 
lumbia River more 
than a century ago. 
Jones also has con- 






Mr. Jones 
tributed numerous articles and _ fiction 
pieces to  nationally-circulated maga- 











THE FUTURE BOOK 


Assistant Editor Keith R. McCarthy flies to Ottawa, Canada, in May to 
make an on-the-ground appraisal of the Dominion Government's progres- 
sive program to control timber-killing insects and diseases. How the 
program works will be presented to readers of AMERICAN Forests as a part 
of the AFA’s project to accelerate control methods in the United States. 


The Stockmen’s Onslaught, Round by Round—The D’Ewart Bill not- 
withstanding, stockmen seeking vested rights on national forests have had 
a square deal from the Forest Service for nearly 50 years, according to 
Christopher M. Granger, retired assistant chief of the Forest Service. 


Kilowatt Conservation—The conservation program of the Monongahela 
Power Company, Fairmont, West Virginia, is examined by S. L. Frost, 
formerly executive director of The American Forestry Association. 


The Northeast Compact — Arthur S. 
the Northeastern Forest Fire Protection Commission, explains how six 
New England states, the state of New York, and the Canadian Provinces 
of Quebec and New Brunswick got together to launch a unique forest 
fire prevention and control program. 


zines, including AMERICAN Forests. He 
presently is at work on a_ pocket-size 
novel set in the Olympic Peninsula. 


Dr. Arthur F. Verrall (AF A’s Forest 
Clinic) is senior pathologist, division of 
forest pathology, bureau of plant indus- 
try, soils and agriculture engineering, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and is 
stationed at Gulfport, Mississippi. 


William R. Estey (The U. S. Can 
Grow Cork) is a free lance who uses 
Missoula, Montana as headquarters. 


George A. Duthie 
(The Community 
Forest) is a retired 
forester who spent 
most of his profes- 
sional life with the 
U. S. Forest Service. 
Long an ardent 
booster of the school, 
municipal, church, 
township, and other 
types of community 
forest, he has done much to point up 
their character-molding values to the 
youth of the nation. Since retiring from 
USFS, Duthie has served as forester for 
The American Forestry Association, a 
position he will leave on May 1. 


Mr. Duthie 


C. E. Wright (The South Puts Down 
Its Roots) is a writer who specializes in 
forestry and related subjects in Florida. 
A number of his articles have appeared 
in previous issues of AMERICAN FoREsTs. 





Hopkins, executive secretary of 
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DIRECTIONAL 
COMPASS TRANSIT 


WILD T-0 


Light-weight, compact 

and dependable instrument 
particularly suited 

for forestry and 

general engineering. 


The WILD T-O 

can be used both as a 
standard transit and as a 
compass instrument. 


IMMEDIATE DEL'VERY FROM STOCK 
For Full Information 
Request Booklet AF 5 


TO BE SURE 
CHOOSE WILD INSTRUMENTS 


Ask for illustrated booklet 
containing condensed data on 
other time-saving WILD 
surveying and drafting 
instruments 


Extensive repair & servicing facilities 
by factory specialists 


HENRY WILD 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS SUPPLY CO. 


OF AMERICA, INC 
MAIN & COVERT STS., PORT WASHINGTON, WN. Y 
POrt Washington 7-4843 
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Letters To The Editor 


(From page 2) 


is supposedly saved is always jeopardized 
by commercial interests, such as real es- 
tate Operators, power and mining interests. 

The fact is that with our rapidly in 
creasing population, our spreading indus 
try and mechanization these small areas 
set aside in national and state parks are 
dwindling in size in proportion to our 
over-all economy and number of inhabi- 
tants. The national primeval parks should 
have protection in our constitution, 

The American Forestry Association should 
join up with other conservation societies 
to defend and increase these areas as our 
growing population demands. The millions 
of Americans and foreigners who visited 
our parks last year cannot be wrong. 

The Olympic National Park was enlarged 
by Presidential proclamation on January 6. 
This culminates the land acquisition pro- 
gram authorized by Congress in 1938 when 
the park was established. It brings to com 
pletion only a part of the undertaking that 
Theodore Roosevelt contemplated when he 
established the Mount Olympic National 
Monument, March 1909. 

I have been through the Olympic Penin- 
sula. Believe me, the destruction that has 
already been wrought by fires, by destruc- 
tive forestry practices and by real esstate 
operators, leaves little to brag about by any 
kind of conservationist. 


The Olympic Park should be enlarged 
still more to make it a complete biologic 
unit. All private holdings within the park 
should be acquired. Only in that way can 


the wildlife be preserved and the full value 


of the park be realized. The lumbermen 
should practice their brand of “conserva- 
tion” on their own lands. By elimination of 
waste and by reforestation on a large scale 
much more can be gained than by robbing 
the nation of recreational values. 


Eric Lindroth, M.D. 


Long Beach, California 


Clarification 
Eprror: 
Your article on protests regarding the 


Olympic Park in the state of Washington 
published in the March 1953 issue of 
AMERICAN ForFsts on page 36 was noted 
with interest. This letter is being written, 
not with the idea of asking for a correc- 
tion in the statement attributed to me, but 
to call your attention to the manner in 
which this statement developed. 

Actually, I have never made a_ direct 
public statement with regard to the old 
growth timber locked up in the Olympic 
National Park. Sometime ago I did write 
an article regarding the general forestry 
situation in the state of Washington with 
specific reference to the annual drain as 
compared to annual growth. The article 
developed the point that our annual 
growth figure would increase as our old 
growth forests were cut under sound forest 
management practices. This was based on 
the fact that old growth forests are eithe 
standing still or falling behind in net 
growth and as they are cut off, with the 


- 


(Turn to page 55) 
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/ FLORIDA VACATION 


fi ke 
WEEK 
with COUNTRY CLUB PRIVILEGES 


__ Unbelievable but true, 
~ many brick ground floor 
-- villas with bedroom, living 
~° <5” room, electric kitchen, 
tile bath, completely fur- 
hm, nished, $59.50 weekly. Two 
-c~°. and three-bedroom villas 
slightly higher. At the 
ocean, playgrounds, shop- 
ping center, private coun- 
try club. 


: 4 
\ EllinorVillage 


CD rmonp Beacu FLA. 


DAYTONA 













Free booklet. 
Write today. 


BEACH AREA 
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George O. White @ Vice-President 
John M. Christie @ Treasurer 
Fred E. Hornaday @ Secretary 
George A. Duthie @ Forester 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryce C. Browning, 1954—Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District. 


P. R. Camp, 1955—Virginia, Camp Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Leonard G. Carpenter, 1955—Minnesota, 
President, McCloud Lumber Company. 


Erle Cocke, 1954—Georgia, President, Ful- 
ton National Bank, Atlanta. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, 1954—Virginia. 


Samuel T. Dana, 1953—Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan. 


Elwood L. Demmon, 1955—North Carolina, 
Director, Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station. 


D. C. Everest, 1955—Wisconsin, Chairman, 
Marathon Corporation. 


Karl T. Frederick, 1955—New York, Chair- 
man State Conservation Council. 


George W. Merck, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, Vermont Forest and Farmland 
Foundation, Inc. 


Dr. Elmer G. Peterson, 1954—Utah, Utah 
Research and Development Foundation. 


Robert W. Sawyer, 


1954—Oregon, Fditor, 
The Bend Bulletin. 


Edward P. Stamm, 1953—Oregon, Vice-Presi 
dent, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 


James J. Storrow, 1953—New Hampshire, 
Society for the Protection of New Hamp 
shire Forests. 


H. W. Voorhees, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, New Jersey Farm Bureau. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Ovid ®Butler—Maryland, Director Emeritus, 
The American Forestry Association. 


E. J. Condon—Illinois, Public Relations Di- 
rector, Sears-Roebuck Co. 


James G. Eddy—Washington, Founder, Forest 
Genetics Research Foundation. 
Tree Sur- 


Ross Farrens—Florida, Farrens 


geons, Inc. 


Stanley G. Fontanna—Dean, U. of Michigan 
School of Natural Resources. 


George A. Garratt—Connecticut, Dean, Schoo! 
of Forestry, Yale University. 


Christopher M. Granger—Maryland, Retired, 
U. S. Forest Service. 

William B. Greeley—Washington, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

Clyde S. Martin—Washington, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company. 


Leslie A. Miller—Wyoming, Former Governor 
of Wyoming. 


Fred Morrell—Virginia, Retired, U. S. Forest 
Service. 


Joseph E. McCaffrey—South Carolina, Inter- 
national Paper Company. 


Henry T. McKnight—Virginia, Forest Farmers 
Association Cooperative. 


John McSweeney—Ohio, Former Member of 
Congress. 


Randolph G. Pack—New York, President, 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation. 


Lloyd E. Partain—Pennsylvania, Farm Mar 
ket Director, Country Gentleman. 


X. L. Pellicer—Florida, St. Augustine Na- 
tional Bank. 


W. S. Rosecrans—California, Chairman, Cali- 
fornia State Board of Forestry. 


A. R. Watzek—Oregon, Roaring River Tree 
Farm. 


William P. Wharton—Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent, National Parks Association. 

Vertrees Young—Louisiana, Gaylord Con- 

tainer Corporation. 











NO RESOLUTIONS WILL BE DRAFTED NOR FORMAL VOTES RECORDED at a proposed Mid-Century 





Conference on Resources for the Future to be called late this fall, probably 
early in December, which will embrace the entire resources field in the United 
States, stressing "How can we mobilize our resources base to support the con- 


tinuously expanding demands of a growing population, and assure sound economic 
growth and national security?" 


AS EXPLAINED BY HORACE ALBRIGHT, PRESIDENT, to approximately 100 sponsors and their 





aides at a three-day planning session April 20-22 in Washington D.C., "the 
ultimate aim of the conference . .. would not be policy, but the basis for 
making policy." At the end of the second day of the conference when American 
Forests went to press, the sponsors had generally agreed that the conference 
this fall will be divided into approximately 10 sections. These are: the 
general outlook for resources; competing demands for use of land; utilization 
of land resources; water resource problems; problems of nonfuel minerals; 
getting the most out of energy resources; world supply; common problems in 
resources research; public attitudes on resources management; and patterns of 
cooperation. 


OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO FORESTRY REPRESENTATIVES AT THE SESSION — the AFA was 





represented by Don P. Johnston, president, and Dr. Wilson Compton, former 
president of Washington State College and a director of the association — 
were sections on "Common Problems in Resources Research" drawn up by R. G. 
Snider; "Competing Demands for Use of Land" prepared by Dr. Charles C. Colby, 
University of Chicago and James Rettie; and "Utilization of Land Resources" 
prepared under the direction of Lloyd E. Partain, vice president, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, and John B. Bennett. 


THE RESEARCH SECTION WILL EMPHASIZE SUCH PROBLEMS as research needs and goals; avail- 





ability of research personnel and probable future demand for such experts; 
financing research; dissemination and use of research results; responsibility 
for research; and such questions as “Are we putting enough emphasis on basic 
as distinct from applied research in resources fields?" "How much and what 
kinds of resources research is it desirable for the Federal Government to 
finance directly or indirectly?"; "How are various research programs and 
projects evaluated?" and "Why don't more persons go in for research and 
science dealing with resources?" At the suggestion of the sponsors this 
section was expanded to include “adequate representation by biological 
science." 


INVITATIONS TO THE FALL MEETING WHICH PLANS ON A MINIMUM of 500 and a maximum of 1200 





MAY, 


will be issued on nominations of members of the Council of Sponsors, officers 
of conference sections and organizations concerned with resources. Each sec- 
tion at the meeting will have a chairman and co-chairman selected for "their 
Standing in the field, relative objectivity and for ability as discussion 
leaders," and a steering committee of six to eight persons representing major 
interests and viewpoints most directly concerned. Section chairmen are to be 
chosen by Lewis W. Douglas, chairman, in consultation with the over-all 
steering committee of the Council of Sponsors. This committee will consist 
of representatives from agriculture, labor, business and industry, government, 
science, wildlife and conservation and the consuming public and civic 
interests. 


(over) 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


AS OUTLINED AT THE SPONSORS' SESSIONS, SECTION REPORTS will include statements on 





areas of agreement and disagreement and all significant expressions of opinion 
recorded. A steering committee paper will serve as the starting point for 
discussion in all sections. It will be distributed at least three weeks in 
advance of the conference for suggestions. Written comments on these papers 
must conform to length limitations set by each chairman. 





PROCEDURES FOR THE VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE have been designed to accomplish 


these results: (1) to give representation to all major points of view; (2) to 
assure the fullest possible opportunity for members to participate in discus- 
Sions on issues with a view to ascertaining areas of agreement and disagreement 
and to defining major groupings of opinion; (4) to avoid set speeches, provide 
background information, and allow for advance preparation. 


IN COMMENTING ON THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE from the business standpoint, C. I. Weaver 





WILLIAM 


of the Ohio Fuel and Natural Gas Company urged that the group take a "moun- 
tain top" view of the whole resources picture, make sure the conference is a 
cembined thing and make full use of some 500 trade organizations in the nation. 
Speaking for labor, Stanley H. Ruttenberg of the CIO pledged labor's full sup- 
port and urged that business also avail itself of the opportunity to present 
its views "so that no group will dominate the conference." 


S. PALEY OF CBS AND THE PRESIDENT of the Resources Policy Commission told the 





sponsors that the conference was the "healthiest" thing attempted in resources 
and that it should aid in ironing out many "misconceptions," stating that 
widely divergent points of view see the conference as either the "perfect blue- 
print" or "a sure path to socialism." Paley said the vast majority are giving 
it full support. In referring to the widely discussed Paley report, he said 

it contained 78 recommendations and that there should be certain areas of dis- 
agreement. "As a matter of fact, I have since changed my opinion on some of 
these recommendations myself," Paley said. 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM BOTH NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA ATTENDED the Second Student Confer- 





ence on Inter-American Culture and Education sponsored by the Hispanic Society 
of Rutgers University April 17 and 18 at New Brunswick, New Jersey. Dr. 

Thurlow C. Nelson, of Rutgers, was moderator of a panel on natural resources. 
Panel members were Mrs. Annette Flugger, Pan American Union; Alvaro B. Fagundes, 
Embassy of Brazil; Henry H. Hewetson, director, Standard 0il Company of New 
Jersey; and James B. Craig, editor, American Forests. Milton Bracker and 
Herbert L. Matthews, of the New York Times; Harry B. Murkland, Newsweek, and 
Carlos C. Mantilla, publisher of El Comercio, Quito, Ecuador, participated in 

a panel on the Responsibility of Press, Radio and TV in Development of an 
Inter-American Consciousness. 


WOOD HOUSES SHOULD WITHSTAND THE SHOCK WAVES FROM AN ATOMIC BLAST better than most 





other types of home construction in the same area, Leo Bodine, vice president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, reports. Properly built wood 
houses could be counted on to resist atomic explosions certain distances away 
because of wood's "resiliency and capacity to absorb shock with little or minor 
damage," Bodine avers. Two wood houses exposed to an atomic blast near Las 
Vegas, Nevada, recently were deliberately placed close enough to "ground zero” 
to insure collapse, and to "test the effectiveness of personnel shelters built 
in the basement," Bodine continued. "Actually, houses built of wood have a 
better chance of surviving the shock wave from atomic blasts than do most other 
types of dwelling construction . . . beyond the perimeter of shock waves of a 
magnitude to cause total destruction,” Bodine concluded. 


USE OF NATIONAL PARKS EXPANDED AGAIN IN 1952 WITH 37 MILLION VISITORS recorded, Conrad 





L. Wirth, director of the National Park Service, announced in his annual 
report. And while the Park Service discharged its primary function of keeping 
the 173 areas comprising the park system essentially unimpaired, the fiscal 
aspects of the situation are such that 1952 "was no banner year," Mr. Wirth 
declared. In the national park system "tight" budgets for both development 
and operation have prevailed now for more than a decade, Mr. Wirth said. 
Despite the fact the visitor total has nearly doubled during this period, too 
many facilities for them remain unimproved — inadequate, obsolete uneconomical 
of operation and maintained in usable condition only with great difficulty, 
the director declared. 
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Letters 


(Krom page 52) 


resultant return of vigorous young grow- 
ing stock, the annual figure for the state 
of Washington would go upward. The 
Seattle Times, in an editorial based on 
this article, commented on the effect of the 
annual loss of locking up the old growth 
timber in the effective produce areas of 
the Olympic National Park and quoted me 
by inference. I presume that this is the 
basis for the quote that you have in this 
article. 


Certainly the quote is true and though 
it was not made directly by me in relation 
to the Olympic Park, it is a statement that 
I would make if the question were asked 
directly. 

B. L. Orell 
Supervisor of Forestry 
Washington State 


Mining Laws 


Eprror: 


Just received your March 1953 issue of 
\MERICAN Forests. It is excellent—especial- 


ly the story on “Abuses Under the Mining 
Laws.” 


(Miss) Ethel L. Larson 

former conservation chairman, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Manistee, Michigan 


Man’s Great Search 


EDITOR: 


This is just a word of appreciation for 
vour fine article in AMERICAN Forests for 
March on “Man's Great Search,” by Nard 
Jones. 


In my brief comments on the reasons 
for the increase in demand for paper, the 
part played by release of the people from 
ignorance receives only passing mention. 
Balzac’s Lost Illusions, with which you are 
likely familiar brings this out, and it may 
be there is another story there. 


I have noticed for years that paper peo- 
ple seem to shy away from much mention 
of the benefits paper has brought in the 
life of the mind, and also in recording 
family matters. 


H. Work 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
Staunton, Virginia 


Life and the Buggy 


Eprror: 


Have just finished reading AMERICAN 
Forests issue for March, and want you to 
know that I think you have done a mag- 
nificent job in putting life into the old 
buggy . . . There’s an exciting quality 
about the book. You are getting good edi- 
torial material—a_ cross-section of many 
different ideas. If you keep it up, you will 
put AF way up at the top of the specialized 
press in the country. 


Arthur W. Priaulx 
Public Relations Director 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
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Smaller trees, limbs 









branches, etc., instea 
of being wasted, cin nov 
be converted into usable chips at the logging 
site, and brought to the user. An engineere 
compact unit, the MURCO Portable Wood 
Chipper is a new application of MURCO 
Chippers that have been used successfully fo 
many years in paper mills all over the coun- 
try to produce pulp wood chips. 





UNIFORM CHIPS 


MINIMUM SAWDUST 
Capacity varies from 15 to 20 cords per 
hour, depending on 
the size of wood. 
Furnished either 
skid mounted, as 
illustrated, or trail- 
er mounted. We 
will gladly send you 
complete informa- 
tion on request. 


yk MAY BE EASILY 
MOVED FROM 
ONE LOCATION 
TO ANOTHER! 


Write today for 
complete details. 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. WAUSAU, WIS. 





MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1883 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARD OF PRECISION... 
LEUPOLD Sxgincered COMPASSES 


Ask any veteran forester whose job depends on making fast, 
accurate surveys. He will tell you that LEUPOLD Com- 
passes set a professional standard for accuracy, simplicity 
and convenience. In no other compasses are dimensions, 
weight and size of dial so ideally proportioned. 






Timber cruisers and foresters select 
this precision made compass for its 


compact size and exclusive LEUPOLD L E U p 0 L D 
features. Needle measures 212”, yet 
outside maximum diameter of case is 
only 356”. Easy-to-read dial is grad- C - U | S$ E ~ 
uated to single degrees and marked 
for both quadrant and azimuth read- 
ings. Coin operated external magnetic C 0 M 0 A $ $ 
declination adjustment. Township plat. 
$12.7 


Surveyor’s staff compass of highest quality. 
Furnished with ball and socket joint for 
mounting on Jacob’s staff or tripod. Gradu- 


D ated straight edge for plane table work. Per- 
L E U P 0 L manently mounted circular spirit level. 3% 
needle. Exclusive LEUPOLD external mag- 
F 0 © E ST E - netic declination adjustment Comes in sad- 
dle leather carrying case with belt loop. 
e 0 M - A S$ S$ pan S oo es as “ oe ss ee aes .» -$40.00 
MOD with vertical angle sc 
and sight, and 5-mnin. vernier..... $50.00 


Choice of degree, per cent, topographic scale. 





AT YOUR INSTRUMENT DEALER 


OR USE THIS MAIL OKDER COUPON 





" ALL MAKES OF SURVEYING ~ 
INSTRUMENTS Enclosed is check, []M.O, for $—_______ 








AND COMPASSES REPAIRED | send LEUPOLD Compass es (no c.o.d.) | 
— ___.__ CRUISER @ $12. 
Foremost in manufacture of precision engineering | ~~ FORESTER, Mode! A @ $40.00 | 
instruments since 1907 é ___FORESTER, Mode! 8 @ $50.00 
S []Degree, ()Per mt, or [Topographic scale. | 
Send literature on |_|Compasses, |_ levels, 
LEUPOLD & STEVEN vad | 
INSTRUMENTS, INC. SE itunnienaniiinibaiaaasinti sie - | 
4445 WN. E. GLISAN ST., PORTLAND 13, fe} dacie), | City. - a — _}j 








Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10. 


Jaunty and confident in his pear tree perch, Master Robin seems 
pleased as punch with all the attention he gets this time of year 
as the tuneful ambassador of Spring. Photo by Harold K. Lambert 
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Aim toward 
faster, more effi- 
cient fire fighting 
with back-pack 
INDIANS... 

the all ‘round, 
clear water 
extinguishers 
with hundreds 

of uses. No 
upkeep cost. No 
chemicals to buy. 
Read what this 
fire chief says: 


“We consider Indian 
Fire Pumps one of 
the most important 
pieces of equipment in 
our company. Just two 
days ago we saved a 
Dry Goods store and 
several other buildings 
with small water damage 
by using Indians. 


Indians play a large part 
in extinguishing many 

of our fires and we intend 
to get more in the 

near future.” 


J. S. Williams 


SEND FOR NEW A 
INDIAN 

FIRE PUMP => 5} 0. 
CATALOG > = 


EO MAIN ST. UTICA 2, N.Y. 


CANADIAN 

AGENTS 
Fleck Brothers, Limited C. E. Hickey & Sons, ltd 
110 Alexander Street Hamilton, Canoda 


Vancouver, B C., Canada 
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IS A ’DOZER THE 
RIGHT EQUIPMENT 
FOR THIS JOB? 





L- you think this is a job for a scraper, listen to what Berke Brothers favor the Cat* D8 — they own 10 of 
Ralph W. Welch reports: them. They also have two No. 12 Motor Graders in their 
Caterpillar team and two Caterpillar D13000 Diesel 
Engines supplying steady power for a shovel and a 
compressor. 


“My opinion of the U Bulldozer is that it is a piece 





of equipment which replaces a scraper on a short haul.” 


Mr. Welch, superintendent for Berke Brothers, Port- 
land, Ore., backs up his stand with facts. In the job 
pictured — a Forestry Service access road near Zigzag, 
Ore. — the Caterpillar D8 with No. 8U Bulldozer carried Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois. 
an average load of 6 yards every 3 minutes on a 450-foot 
haul. Total production: 120 yards an hour! CAT £ R Pp t L LAR * 

Obviously the No. 8U Bulldozer can replace a scraper 


*Both Cat and Caterpiliar are registered trademarks—® 


Your Caterpillar Dealer will be happy to show these 
big yellow tractor-’dozer teams. Why not set the date? 


here. The reasons are many. It can take a large load, 
hold it firmly on the blade making a long haul, and put it 
where you want it. This results from the matched co-or- 
dination between tractor and ‘dozer. Only Caterpillar 
manufactures both as matched equipment. They are 
engineered to work together. 








